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LONDON MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
The valuable list of M.P.s for the City of London 
appended by Dr. Sharpe to the third volume of 
his ‘London and the Kingdom’ deserves the 
special attention of all students of our Parlia- 
mentary annals, Extracted largely from the records 
of the City, not only does it confirm those returns 
already known to us through other channels, but 
it fills up numerous gaps, heretofore deemed 
almost hopeless, in the early representation of the 
metropolis. Most of the missing Plantagenet 
Parliaments are to be found in Dr. Sharpe’s list, 
and even the long hiatus between 1478 and 1529, 
in which period all returns are lost, is here, as to 
London, largely covered. For the first time in 
connexion with the history of any parliamentary 
constituency we have now a continuous and nearly 
complete succession of parliamentary members 
from the days of Edward I. until the present time. 
Out of the two hundred Parliaments that were 
summoned and dissolved between the days when 
the House of Commons had its beginnings and the 
accession of Edward VI. (1547), not more than 
thirty, and those mostly very early, are absent 
from Dr. Sharpe’s list. This is not a large pro- 
portion when the difficulty of preserving those early 
records is taken into account. 
In the hope of helping to make this valuable 
contribution to our parliamentary chronology sti 


still | 1357-8, mayor 1362-3). 


more exhaustive and perfect, I venture upon the 
following notes. It may be well to specify the 
Parliaments to which Dr. Sharpe has apparently 
found no returns in the City archives. These are 
those of March, 1308; August, 1311 (London) ; 
February, 1313; July, 1313 (Lincoln); April, 
1314; July, 1328 (York); September, 1331 ; 


Schar- | September, 1334 ; February, 1337 ; October, 1342 ; 


April, 1343 ; January, 1349; April, 1357; May, 
1382; October, 1392 (York); January, 1393 
(Winchester) ; October, 1400 (York); January, 
1402 ; October, 1404 (Coventry) ; November, 1439 
(Oxford); February, 1445; November, 1459 
(Coventry) ; October, 1460 ; July, 1461 ; Novem- 
ber, 1470 ; January, 1483 ; January, 1484 ; Janu- 
ary, 1489/90; October, 1495 ; June, 1536; and 
April, 1539. All the foregoing met at West- 
minster excepting where otherwise specified. 

In reference to some of these missing returns, it 
may be well to point out that more than a cent 
back—in 1773—J. Noorthouck published a ‘ His- 
tory of London, Westminster, and Southwark,’ in 
which he gives a list of London M.P.s from the 
earliest times. I do not know if Noorthouck 
names his authority for this list, and have not 
within reach a copy of his ‘ History’ to enable me 
to ascertain. But his list itself —allowing for 
one or two misplacements of dates and clerical 
errors—so nearly agrees with that of Dr. Sharpe— 
that is, where the two overlap—that it is impossible 
to arrive at any other conclusion than that either 
Noorthouck had access to the same documents 
consulted by Dr. Sharpe, or that one hundred 
years ago the original returns to many Parlia- 
ments were in existence that have been since lost. 

Now while Dr. Sharpe's list contains the returns 
to numerous Parliaments not to be found in Noor- 
thouck, that of the latter gives those to no fewer 
than eleven Parliaments omitted by Dr. a 
For purposes of future easy reference it may 
well to enumerate these returns in‘N. & Q.’ In 
cases where the members served the office of sheriff 
or mayor, I have appended those dates to their 
names :— 

1313, July (Lincoln). Reginald de Conduit 
(sheriff 1320, mayor 1334-5), John de Oauston 
(sheriff 1325), Anketin de Gisors (alderman 1319), 
Thomas de Chetyndon (will enrolled 1337). 

1314, April. William de Leyre (sheriff 1291), 
Henry de Durham (alderman, will enrolled 1315). 

1337, February. Henry Darcy (sheriff 1327, 
mayor 1337-8), Simon Fraunceys (sheriff 1328, 
mayor 1342), William Haunsard (sheriff 1333), 
Walter Turk (sheriff 1334-5, mayor 1349-50). 

1343, April. Anketin de Gisors, Henry de 
Seccheford. 

1357, April. John Stodey, mayor (sheriff 
1352-3, mayor 1357-8), Bartholomew Frestling 
(sheriff 1357-8), Stephen Cavendish (sheriff 
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1444/5, February. John Raynwell (mayor 
1426-7, died 1445), Robert Danvers (recorder 
1442-50), —— Burgoy, Richard Sturgeon. 

1482/3, January. Sir William Taylor (sheriff 
1454-5, mayor 1468-9, died 1483), Robert Tate 
(sheriff 1481-2, mayor 1488-9), John Fenbill 
(sheriff 1487), Hugh Clopton (sheriff 1486-7, 
mayor 1491-2). 

1483/4, January. Sir William Heriot (sheriff 
1465-6, mayor 1481-2), Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam 
(recorder 1483-96), William Bracebridge, John 
Fenhill. 

1484. John Pickering, vice Bracebridge, deceased. 

1489/90, January. Sir Henry Colet (sheriff 
1477-8, mayor 1486-7), Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam, 
recorder, Richard Nonnely, William White (sheriff 
1482-3, mayor 1489-90). This Parliament is not 
named in the Blue-book. 

1495, October. John Ward (sheriff 1479-80, 
mayor 1485-6), Robert Sheffield (recorder 1496- 
1508), John Shaa (sheriff 1496-7, mayor 1501-2), 
Thomas Bradbury (sheriff 1498-9, mayor 1509-10). 

1536, January. William Roche (sheriff 1524-5, 
mayor 1540-1), Roger Cholmley (recorder 1535-45), 
Robert Packington (m 1537). One name 
lost. 


Assuming these returns to be genuine—of which 
I think there can be no doubt—we are able to 
deduct eleven Parliaments from the total of thirty 
missing prior to the accession of Edward VI. 

One or two other points in Dr. Sharpe's list of 
members call for notice. 

The returns to the Parliament of Edward V. 
(1483) have an important bearing upon the con- 
troversy as to whether or not a Parliament was 
called into existence during that brief reign. 
According to some authorities, not only did none 
meet, but the whole period was so “ wholly taken 
up with the wicked intrigues of the Protector to 
a his youthful nephew, that no Parlia- 
ment could be called ” (‘ Parl. Hist.,’i.441). That 
this is incorrect is shown by Bishop Stubbs 

* Const. Hist.,’ iii. 222), who rightly states that a 

arliament was called on 13 May to meet on 
25 June. It is now clear that the general election 
took place about the first week in June (York and 
Reading both elected on 6 June), and it is all but 
certain that before the writ of Supersedeas issued, 
between 13 and 21 June, to prevent the meeting, 
the elections were completed throughout the 
country. The commencement of a new reign dis- 
solved this Parliament before it could assemble. 

The succession of members in the Parliament of 
1529-36 is not quite clear. Sir Thomas Seymer 
(Lord Mayor in 1526-7) is said to have died on 
11 Dec., 1532 ; but, judging from the date of his 
successor’s appointment to the aldermanry of 
Dowgate, it seems that the year should be 1535. 
He is thought to have been followed in the — 
sentation of the City by William Bowyer, who 


his seat shortly afterwards, upon his election as 
Alderman of Aldgate in September, 1534. As- 
suming that Seymer did not die before 1535, he 
must have resigned his seat in Parliament at an 
earlier date than December, 1534, when Dr. 
Sharpe informs us he asked leave to resign on 
account of ill health, or Bowyer must have suc- 
ceeded John Petyt, one of the other members, of 
whom I know nothing, some time previous to 
Jan ,» 1534, when the Court of Aldermen 
ord the payment of the usual expenses to three 
out of the four City members, viz., er, Withy- 
pol, and Bowyer. This last alternative seems the 
more likely, in which case Alderman William 
Roche would probably be the successor of 

during the short remainder of the Parliament. 


I must own to being much disappointed that no 
light is cast by Dr. Sharpe's list upon the succes- 
sion of members in Queen Elizabeth’s second 
Parliament (1563-7). The four members returned 
at the general election are alone named. But there 
were at least three, if not four, by-elections. I 
have already pointed out in ‘N. & Q.’ (7 S. iv. 
243) the obscurity attending these, and regret being 
unable to add much to what is there said. A 
vacancy occurred in April, 1563, through the death 
of the Recorder, Ranulph Cholmley. According 
to a later (but undated) list of this Parliament, 

in the Crown Office, this vacancy was 
ed up by the election of Richard Onslow (given 
as Onsley in the Blue-book). Now Onslow, who 
had already succeeded Cholmley as Recorder, was 
a very likely man to follow him also in his 
in Parliament. But, unfortunately for this theory, 
he was already a member of the House, having 
served for Steyning, in Sussex, from the beginning 
of the Parliament. If he sat for London, he, of 
course, must have vacated his Sussex seat, of which 
there is no evidence. On the contrary, whem 
chosen Speaker, at the opening of the session of 
1566, he is ex ly said to be “ burgess for the 
borough of [blank], in the Co. of Sussex ” (D’Ewes’s 
* Journals,’ 121). It follows, therefore, that if 
elected for London in the place of Cholmley, he 
preferred to retain his first seat, and some one else 
must have been put in for London. Who this 
new member was we do not know; but he seems 
to have died between October, 1564, when the 
Parliament was prorogued, and September, 1566, 
when next it met, inasmuch as, on 3 Oct., 1566, 
& new writ was ordered for London “ in the place 
of Thomas Bromley, who elected to serve for Guild- 
ford.” But Bromley had been member for Guildford 
since 1563. Upon the appointment of Oaslow as 
Solicitor-General, in 1566, he had succeeded him as 
Recorder. A Recorder of London had been one 
of the representatives of the City, almost without 
intermission, for nearly a century, and there was 
evidently a feeling on the of the citizens that 
the two-fold position continue to be com- 
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bined. But Bromley, like Onslow, preferred his 
“* first love,” and the City elected as M.P. in his 
lace Alderman Sir John White. This last fact 
gather from his serving on a Committee of the 
House on 30 Oct., 1566, on the subject of the 
queen’s marriage. 

In the Parliament of 1572-83 there was another 
by-election, the return to which is nowhere re- 
corded. On 28 Sept., 1579, a writ was ordered, to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of John 
Marsh. There can, I think, be little doubt that 
the new member upon this occasion was Thomas 
Aldersey, who sat for the City in the three after 
Parliaments. He is repeatedly named by D’Ewes 
as serving in the House from the beginning of the 
session of 1580. 

The only other Parliament that calls for remark 
is the Convention Parliament of 1660. Dr. Sharpe 
records the name of but one of the four City mem- 
bers, viz., Alderman Sir John Robinson, adding, in 
@ foot-note, somewhat strangely, that he is ‘‘ the 
only member for the City sitting in this Parliament 
yet discovered.” The Blue-book certainly omits 

ving the names of the members for London, as 
t does very many others in its most imperfect 
record of this Parliament. Bat the whole of the 
members are very well known. A very fair list 
may be seen in the ‘ Parliamentary History,’ taken, 
probably, from one or other of the broadside 
lists that still exist. The four members for 
London were Sir William Wilde, Recorder, Major- 
General Browne (afterwards baronet), Sir John 
Robinson, and William Vincent. 

I cannot close without again expressing the 
indebtedness of students of parliamentary chrono- 
logy to Dr. Sharpe for his very full and trustworthy 
list of London members. It is probably too much 
to hope that many cities and boroughs exist in this 
kingdom where the local records contain so com- 
plete a succession of parliamentary returns as those 
of the metropolis. But that there are other towns 
where local research would yield much in this 
direction is certain. By an examination of the 
town’s records of King’s Lynp, Mr. Hamon Le 
Strange, of Hunstanton, has been able to recover 
nearly all the missing M.P.s for that borough (see 
‘Norfolk Official Lists,’ pp. 210-12). And some 
important additions in connexion with other con- 
stituencies have been made by the Hist. MSS. 
Commission. It is to be hoped that the examples 
of Dr. Sharpe and Mr. Le Strange will encourage 
still farther this effort to fill up by means of local 


research some of the numerous in our early 
parliamentary representation. . D. Pink. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 
CASANOVIANA, 


(Continued from p. 171.) 


Immediately upon Casanova’s arrival in London 
charge to Carlisle House, 


he escorted his young 


Soho Square, the residence of Madame Trenti, 
who, out of grateful remembrance to M. Cornelys 
de Rigerboos, a gentleman of Amsterdam, now 
called herself Madame Cornelys. According to her 
own statement, this lady annually organized twelve 
grand balls for the nobility—at which no one could 
be present who was notof noble birth—and twelve 
balls for the middle classes. In spite of the enor- 
mous success of these entertainments, Madame 
Cornelys seems at this time to have been head over 
ears in debt. She was also in the throes of a despe- 
rate lawsuit, which wasdestined to have a fatal termi- 
nation, At the time of Casanova’s appearance on 
the scene this foolish, vain woman was lavishing 
her substance in ostentatious display. Her per- 
sonal entourage included three secretaries, thirty- 
two male and female servants, and Madame 
Raucourt, a lady companion; while in her 
stables—to employ the Laureate’s words—‘ six 
good stout roadsters champed their well-earned 
corn.” Her patrons were persons of the highest 
rank (without whose vouchers none presumed to 
attend her assemblies), and the receipts for each 
fanction amounted to twelve hundred guineas. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that the glory of these 
balls and masquerades (held on the present site of 
St. Patrick’s Roman Oatholic Church, Soho), 
became the absorbing topic of the town.* But, 
like many other ambitious caterers for public 
amusement, she attempted too much. Fashion 
suddenly turned its back upon her, and the vogue 
passed. When at last ruin seized her, everything 
was forgotten, nothing was forgiven, and this 
unhappy woman died in the purlieus of a prison, 
without possessing a friend in the whole world. 
Her cold reception of Casanova—who, after all, 
had done her a service in escorting her son to Eng- 
land—was not only tactless but unkind. She 
treated him without courtesy, and falsely passed 
him off among her exalted uaintances as the 
salaried preceptor of her son. ame OCornelys 
could not possibly have made a greater mistake, 
for Casanova was more than her match during life, 
and he took his revenge upon her in his ‘ Memoirs.’ 
The ‘‘ lady companion ” has a bad time of it also: 

‘*Madame Raucourt, a fat Frenchwoman, cordially 
embraced young Cornelys, and pointed out to him the 
three fine apartments that had been reserved for his use. 
Atthe same time ehe summoned two gorgeous footmen, 
and told the boy to consider herself and those two 
footmen entirely in his service. As for myself, she 
probably regarded me as the mentor of a new Tele- 
machus, and ushered me into a detestable place which 
she dignified by the name of bedroom. Though stung 
by this insult. I held my tongue. On entering the room 
where I hal left young Cornelys, 1 found Madame Rau- 
court, in a flow of words, giving & brilliant description 


* See, inter alia, ‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,’ vol. iv. 
p. 302, 342; v. 241, 283 ; vii. 358 ; viii. 9 ; ix. 14; Smol- 
ett’s ‘Humphry Clinker,’ p. 101; and authorities cited 

by Mr. Henry Tedder, Mr, Edward Walford, Mr, Wheat- 
ley, and Mr. George Clinch. 
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of the fortune and the worldly possessions of his mother. 
* Elle lui faisait des contes 4 dormir debout.’” 

Casanova, in no mood to listen to such nonsense, 
improvised an excuse, and politely left the house. 
He wandered along the streets, not knowing where 
to go or what to do, and was soon lost in the maze 
of London. Chance took him to a coffee-house—a 
kind of tavern known as the “ Prince of Orange” 
—a cavern which, he tells us, was frequented by 
bad characters from every country in Europe. On 
entering its doors he suddenly remembered having, 
while at Lyons, been warned against going there : 

“ Behold the sport of destiny, which drew me—as it 
were blindfold—to that very place! I took a vacant 
seat in a corner of the room, and ordered a glass of 
lemonade. When I was seated a man shuffled up to the 
table in front of me, and, without speaking, began to read 
his newspaper by the light of my candle. That proceeding 
amused me, and I watched him carefully erase some 
words in the paper with the stump of a pencil, and write 
his criticisms on the margin. I noticed that his paper 
was printed in the Italian language, and that his cor- 
rections were ungrammatical. Being & purist, and of an 
impulsive disposition, I could contain myself no longer. 

“* What, sir !’ said I, regardless of consequences. ‘ It 
is four hundred years since ancora was spelt with an A, 
and you presume to insert that letter !’ 

“The man slowly raised his head, and smiled, 

“*8o be it,’ said he. ‘If you object I will do so no 
longer, although I have the great Boccaccio’s authority 
for what I have done.’ By this answer abushed, I offered 
the man an spology. 

“* You are evidently a scholar,’ said I, presently. 

“*Yes, I have some such pretensions. My name is 
Martinelli.’ 

“ * Are you related to Calsabigi ?’ 

“* Yes,’ 

“* Then, sir, I am acquainted with your satires, which 
I bave read with much pleasure.’ 

“*To whom have I the honour of speaking ?’ asked 
Martinelli. 

“*To the Chevalier de Seingalt. Can you tell me 
when your new edition of the “Decamerone” will 
vi I ly waiting lete 

“* Very soon. I am on to com my list 
This dialogue is given just as it appears in the 
* Memoirs’; partly because it seems to be so natural, 
and partly because it throws a ray of light across 
a life’s obscurity. The identity of Martinelli is 
established beyond all question, as the following 
extract from Brunet* shows :— 

“* Il Decamerone di Boccaccio corretto ed accresciuto 
d'osservazioni stor—e crit—da Vicenzo Martinelli, Lon- 
dra, Nourse, 1762, large 4to.” 

Let bibliophiles and publishers determine 
whether, upon the face of it, there is any pro- 
bability that the conversation here given ever took 
place? It would appear that in 1763 Martinelli 
told Casanova that his edition of the ‘ Decamerone’ 
was coming out shortly (in fact, that he was only 
waiting for the necessary subscribers), whereas, 
according to Brunet, the edition in question was 


* * Manuel du Libraire et de l’Amateur de Livres,’ par 
J.C. Brunet, Paris, 1860-65, 6 vols. 8vo, 


in print the year previous. Although unable to 
account for this discrepancy, Iam bound to men- 
tion it, in the belief that consistency may be found 
in statements so divergent. Casanova says :— 

** I took a fancy to Martinelli, who spoke exceedingly 

Tuscan, and I consulted him as to the best mode of 

ife to lead in London. I gave him an outline of my 
pecuniary resources, and indicated the probable duration 
of my visit, Martinelli strongly advised me to take a 
furnished house, and took me for that purpose to Pall 
Mall, where I su uently hired a house containing 
sixteen apartments, of which eight were double-bedded 
rooms, The price demanded for the entire house was 
twenty guineas a week.” 
The reader will smile at this. But we are not 
living in the eighteenth century, and even a dis- 
tinguished foreigner in these days may live at his 
ease at far less cost than formerly. Although the 
tenant of a palace in Pall Mal), Casanova was not 
happy :— 

“What isolation! What solitude! In the absence of 
my cook, whose excellent ragoiits would have solaced 
me, I felt as though I should be starved—if not bored 
to death—in London. I soon found by experience that 
it is not the custom for the English to invite strangers 
to their own houses. They drag them off to dine either 
at a tavern or a coffee-house. My acquaintances, who 
could not enter into my feelings, made fun of me because 
I insisted on having my meals at home. The fact is, I 
could not get good soup anywhere else; there is none to 
be had at the taverns. Whenever I failed to put in an 
appearance my absence was attributed to illness; and 
when my acquaintances stumbled across my path they 
invariably inquired after my health. Oh! those English! 
They eat neither bread nor soup ; dessert is to them un- 
known ; and their dinners have neither beginning nor 
end, Their beer struck me as being detestable; and, 
having no home-grown wines, they generally imbibe a 
sweet, fiery beverage from Portugal, which never failed 
to give me a pain under my waistcoat. In desperation 
I was at last driven to buy French wines—but, lor! 
what did they not cost me!” 

Poor Martinelli fared but little better. He told 
Casanova that, although he had resided four years 
in London, he had never been inside any one’s 
house excepting that of Lord Spencer. He took 
all his meals at a tavern, and his days un- 
harmed among the bad characters who infested the 
resort where Casanova found him. His sole occu- 
pation was literature, which was not lucrative in 
those days, and his worldly possessions consisted 
in the clothes he wore on his back, and six shirts 
which were stowed away in a drawer. But Mar- 
tinelli had a contented mind, and his poverty 
relieved him of all anxiety even in the society of 
thieves. ‘‘ Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator.” 

A few days later Casanova called at the French 
Embassy, and presented a letter of introduction, 
which M, de Chauvelin had given him for M. de 
Guerchi. The French ambassador received him 
courteously and invited him to dinner :— 

“Tt was at this dinner that I saw for the first time 
the Chevalier d’Eon, then Secretary of Embassy. This 
Chevalier, in spite of hié masculine attire, had some- 
thing suspicious in his appearance. ‘Il avait le buste 
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étroit et la croupe large.’ I was told that before enter- 
ing the diplomatic career he had been a captain of 
dragoons, but | was quite ignorant at that time of any of 
the stories in circulation concerning him. He seemed 
to stand high in M. de Guerchi’s good graces,” 


It was Casanova’s ambition to be presented at 
Court. The Venetian Resident having made all 
kinds of difficulties (as was only natural under the 
circumstances), Casanova induced the French Am- 
bassador to present him :— 


“On the following Sunday M. de Guerchi took me to 
have an audience of the king. George III. was a small 
man, and decidedly corpulent. In his scarlet coat— 
his face as red as his dress—with a triangular bat sur- 
mounted by an aigrette, he resembled a portly cock. 
Having made a profound bow to his Majesty, the king 
spoke tome. But as [ had not the remotest notion of 
what he said, I bowed my head in silence. The king 
having graciously renewed his remarks, I kept on bowing, 
and we should in ell probability be still bowing and talk- 
ing if her Majesty the queen had not come to the rescue. 
Her Majesty, speaking in French, asked me where I was 
born. Upon my telling her that I wes a native of 
Venice, her Majesty glanced towards the Venetian 

ident, who merely made a sign of assent without 
offering any explanation. The queen then asked whether 
I was acquainted with the Venetian envoys who had left 
London the month previous, I was proud to be able to 
inform her Majesty that I had passed three days in their 
society at Lyons. The queen then told me that Monsignore 
Querini had teased her, and had even presumed to call 
her ‘ Diavolo.’ 

“* Madame,’ said I, ‘the Monsignore merely wished 
to convey to your mind that your Majesty’s intelligence 
is superhuman,’ 

“These words eet the whole Court laughing—all 
excepting the king, who eyed me suspiciously. Shortly 
afterwards, when the audience bad ended, the Venetian 
Resident said, ‘ Why did you not answer the king when 
he spoke to you?’ 

“* Because I did not understand a single word that he 
said to me.’ 

“*That is most unfortunate. When your name of 
Seingalt was mentioned the king asked whether you 
came from Hanover? His Majesty, of course, took your 
obeisance as an answer in the «ffirmative. Now it 
happens that a man named Saint- Gal! (not Seingalt) was 
hanged a few years ago for filibustering. I do not for 
one moment doubt that your second bow was regarded 
by the king as an acknowledgment of the relationship,’ 

“* Most unfortunate !’ said I. ‘What is to be done?’ 

“*Nothing. The queen, who knows better, is pro- 
— at this moment removing that impression from his 


Whether the king’s mind was ever disabused in 
that matter we are not told. The main purpose of 
Casanova’s presentation at Court had been served. 
It enabled him on that day to administer a snub 
to Madame Cornelys ; and it gave him a certain 

tige on his introduction to the mysteries of 
ndon society. Ricnarp Epecumsg, 

Hotel Victoria, Montreux, Suisse. 

(To be continued.) 


Tus Atexanprian Lisrary.—Much has been 
said and written on a real or supposed destruction 
of a library at Alexandria after the Arab conquest 


of that city. It is well known that Gibbon not 
only rejects the story altogether, but argues that 
there was at the time no library in Alexandria to 
be destroyed ; though he cannot resist a sneering 
remark that if there were any large collection of 
theological controversial works still there, the 
destruction in the manner alleged would be put- 
ting them to some usefal purpose. Mr. Brrcw 
(induced by an article in the Edinburgh Review 
for July, 1889) wrote a note in ‘N. & Q.,’? 75S. 
viii. 322, in which he follows Gibbon in rejecting 
the story of the destruction of the books; and 
Canon Tartor (7 8. viii. 435) expresses very 
decidedly the view that there was no library to 
destroy, the famous library of the Ptolemies having 
been burnt in the time of Julius Cesar, and the 
smaller one in the Serapeum destroyed in the 
reign of Theodosius, Nevertheless, in an article 
entitled ‘Islam,’ in the Quarterly Review 
for July, 1895, it is contended that there was 
probably truth in the account afterall. I do not 
propose to enter into this, but it really does not 
seem (as was before pointed out in the editor’s 
notes in Smith’s edition of Gibbon) that there is any 
proof that the library in the Serapeum had been 
destroyed before the Arab conquest. What was 
destroyed by Theophilus was not the whole of the 
Serapeum, but only the temple which was con- 
tained in it, Canon Taytor, indeed, says that 
the Serapeum itself was afterwards razed to the 
ground by order of the Emperor Theodosius. 
Perhaps he would give us the authority for this. 
Orosius, quoted by Gibbon, is none, for he speaks 
of seeing empty bookshelves in temples without 
saying exactly where, and it is known that bis 
visit to Alexandria took place several years after 
the death of Theodosius. W. T. Lyxw. 
Blackheath. 


CuicuEts.—The following testament and will 
of William Chichele, brother to Henry, Archbishop 
of Canterbury and founder of All Souls’ College, 
is, I think, of sufficient interest to merit insertion 
at length in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

‘In the name of the fader sone and holy gost Amen I 
William Chichele hole in mynde yvnknowyng the owre of 
my passyng dispose for my lyf and sowle by this my 
testament or last wille in this wyse ffirst my sowle ynto 
the bandys of the holy and blessed trinite and to the 
blessed moder marie ever hole and clene mayde And to 
all the holy chosen companye of heven And my body to 
be beryed in oure lady chapel at hieghm like as it ie 
ordeyned bisydes my fader Also I be quethe to be spende 
a bowte my office of beryenge for cariage Almes and 
other costes necessarie a bowte my body x mark Also I 
bequethe x" to be bestowyd on bokes notable to be layde 
in the newe librarye at the gildeball at london for to be 
memoriall for John Hadle sumtyme meyre and for me 
there while they mowe laste Also F be quethe to the 
maistres and the company of grocerys at london x" 
toward a purchas of an halle for the company to ben 
payed the saide maistres and company that ben or shal 
be at the tyme of suche purchas be the clere knowyng of 
myn executours the foresaide maistres and compapye me 
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to be ~~ fore by name at the Dirige and messe of 
reginem that yerly ys wont to be Don at Seynt Antonyes 
Chirche at london the morwe after the translacion of the 
same Seynt for all the brethern and sustres and goode 
doers of the same companye It’ to the Sustentacion of 
the brigge of london And especiell for pylys to ben there 
Dryve x" Also to the werk of Seynt Steuenys ouer 
Walbrok x!’ Also to the person of the same chirche xx" 
for tethes and offerynges forgote Also to the chirche 
Werk of Seint Benettis Shorhogge xI* Also to the person 
there xx* for tethes and offerynges forgote Also I relesse 
to the parysshenes of Stanwell vij" whiche they owe me 
and of long tyne haan Doon for the grete belle in the 
chirche on this condicion that neither I ne non of my 
heires be let no Entangled with a wey or path that thei 
pretende to haue in to my close crofte that is called 
otepol or w' comyng in open tyme in the same And if my 
onthe! heires be for any suche thyng entangled or disturbed 
that they mowe not kepe it seuerell like as pesibely I 
haue in to this tyme I be quethe the same vij" to the 
meyre of london he to a rere that money of what 
paryeshen that cometh ther to market or chepyng And 
the money to Dispose like as hym self liketh Also I be 

uethe to John my sone my bible he to haue the use 

erof while he lyueth and after to thomas his sone or 
some of his children as hym semeth best and most able to 
oceupie hit Also I be quethe my premer to my daughter 
Dame fflorence to haue the use while she lyueth And after 
to thomas Darell here sone And he lyue And ellys to 


Day of May and yere of the Kye Herry the vj* iiij 

Witnesse 8 Robert Pankebourne 

York and other Also to xx pore folk in Stanwell xx*,.”— 

Transcribed from register ‘ Chichele,’ part i. fo. 392”, at 
betb. 


C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


** Barnister.”—Messrs, Cassell are now issuing 
in parts ‘The Family Lawyer,’ “‘ by a Barrister-at- 
law.” Why “at law”? Is there any other 
“barrister”? I can find none in any of the 
dictionaries, though the ‘O. E. D.’ has three in- 
stances over two hundred years ago of “ barrister” 
being used for “banister.” The instances are 
two in 1662 and one in 1663, which struck me as 
so peculiar that I thought they must be printers’ 
errors; but Dr. Murray has kindly taken the 
trouble to inform me that he does not with 


this suggestion, which he thinks is highly unlikely, 


and that though he only quotes three instances, he 
probably had ten or twelve. It seems to me very 
remarkable that the word should have been used 
three times and then become obsolete in its mean- 
ing for “ banister.” 

RL ey is . There is another title 
ike s, only spelt ‘‘ sergeant”; at least, I 
have always understood that the army spells 
“sergeant,” and the lawyers ‘‘ serjeant”; but 
this distinction is not countenanced by the 
*O. E. D.’ under “ Bar” and “‘ Barrister.” I have 
doubts about the ‘O. E. D.’ description of a 
barrister, “a student at law, who, having been 
called to the bar, has the privilege of practising as 
advocate in the superior courts of law.” I picture 
to myself the speedy editorial use Dr. Murray 
would make of his pen if I sent him in these 
descriptions: ‘‘ Solicitor, a schoolboy who has 
been articled to a solicitor, and who, having been 
admitted a solicitor,” &c.; or ‘‘ Plamber, an 
apprentice who has served seven years, and after- 
wards has the privilege of mending pipes,” &c. 
It seems to me not only that a i is nota 
student at law when he has become a barrister, 
but that it is incomplete to say be can practise “ in 
the superior courts of law.” The inference to an 
ignorant person is that he cannot practise in the 
‘*inferior courts.” A barrister has the privilege, 
and, in fact, is the sole person who can appear 
and argue a case for another person, in all courts 
administering justice in England and Wales. 

I prefer the description in Wharton’s ‘ Law 
Lexicon,’ namely, “ Barrister” (simply : he does not 
put “at law”), “a councillor or advocate learned 
in the law admitted to plead to the bar.” Even 
this I think is not sufficiently exact, and the words 
“learned in the law” might well be omitted as 
an, for a dictionary, where space is an 
object. 

should also like to know the reason for put- 
ting the designation only “ barrister-at-law” on 
the title-page, instead of giving the name ; that of 
the most unknown man at the bar would be better 
than none. Ratra THomas. 


Deata sy Accrpeyt on THE Sracz.—On 
Monday, 15 April, 1823, 
‘* Reakstraw, a young player belonging to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, died in consequence of a wound which be accident- 
ally received as he was acting in ‘ Darius, King of Persia,’ 
at a booth in Moorfields—the foil glanced in at his eye, 
and into his brain—his widow had part of a benefit at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, May 18.” 
This extract from Genest, iii. 125, shows that a late 
calamity was not without precedent. Unpan. 


“Om or Man.”—In a paper on ‘ Executed 
Criminals and Folk- Medicine,’ recently read 
before the Folk-lore Society by Miss Mabel Pea- 
cock, and published in Folk-lore for September, 
there is a reference to the use in France of the 


Anneys the Doughter of John my sone Also | be quethe 
my sawter to lye in the quere at hieghm for euer to pray | 
for me and my frendes for euer Also I be quethe to litel 
Jonet wyth my wyf x marc to hire mariage yf she be 
maryed be the auyse and sent of my wyf or of myn 
executours It’ to Mavde iy serunt toward hire mariage 
xi It’ to Jankyn brabson xls Also to herry his brother 
xi* lt’ to John Brewere xiij* iiij* It’ to litil Cok West 
xiij* iiij* It’, I be quethe to Beatrice my wyf all myn 
other goode wnbequethe as wel in vessel siluer bras and 
pewter clothes to bord bed and body and all other goodes 
and catall quykke and dede wher euer they ben she to | 
Dispose for my children and reward my serunts as here 
best semethe be goode auyse Al my lond and rente I wul 
7 that my wif aforsaide haue terme of hir lyf And after to 
dispose therof after the discrecion of my lord of Cant’bury 
my brother Of this present testament or last wille I make | 
myn executours my wyf aforenamed and John my sone 
to ben here helpere And my forsaide lord and brother 
survyour and gouernour in alle thyng Wreten at Stanwell | 
on Asension Day the yere of oure lord m'cccexxv the ix 
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fat of an executed criminal asa specific against 
scrofula and rheumatism ; and also, further on, to 
the oil exuding from the bones of saints, which is 
still considered a medicine for both body and soul. 
Human fat (Adeps hominis) was formerly included 
in official materia medica, and retained a place in 
our dispensatories down to the last century. It 
was used as an ointment for shrunken ‘Timbe 
Human oil was, I believe, never official, but “ oil 
of man” used to be in frequent demand in drug- 
gists’ shops, and is still occasionally asked for, 
chiefly by men travelling with entire horses. 
cannot say what is supplied under this name ; but 
probably it will be some aromatic essential oil, as 
the article is usually asked for in conjunction with 
the oils of aniseed and rhodium, the smell of which 
is said to be much liked by horses, and to make 
them quiet and manageable. Probably “ oil of 
man” has been, or still is, supposed to be an aphro- 
disiac ; for I have been told of at least one case 
in which “a highly respectable woman” en- 
deavoured to obtain some for the purpose of 
winning back her runaway husband. This suggests 
the idea of a love-philtre. I may add that dragon’s 
blood and saltpetre, burnt together, are supposed 
to have this virtue, and are occasionally still bought 
for the purpose. They must be burnt at midnight, 
over a charcoal fire, while these verses are said :-— 
Oh ! do come back, thou faithless swain, 
That I may love and kiss thee again. 

My authority for this is a correspondent of the 
Chemist and Druggist, 15 Dec., —,. an 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 

may be add d to them direct. 


Recimewtat Cotours.—In 1777, on the break- 
ing out of the American War, a regiment of volun- 
teers was raised to serve against the Americans. It 
became the 720d, or Manchester Regiment ; but 
instead of being sent to America they were em- 
ployed at Gibraltar, under General Elliott, and 
obtained great renown for their spirit and bravery. 
Oa their return to England, in 1783, their colours 
were deposited in the Collegiate Church, and after- 
wards removed to Chetham College, Manchester. 
These colours have disappeared. Can any of your 
readers give information respecting them ? 

Information is also required as to the colours of 
the “‘ Independent Manchester Volunteers,” raised 
1794, afterwards incorporated in the 53rd, or Duke 
of York’s Brigade, at Chatham ; “ The Royal Man- 
chester Volunteers,” which subsequently became 
the 104th Regiment; “The Royal Lancashire 
Volunteers,” raised 1779, by Sir Thomas Egerton 
(afterwards first Earl of Wilton), of Heaton 


Park, near Manchester—serving for a number of 
years in Ireland—which were in the possession 
of John Crossley, Esq., of Scaitcliffe, a deputy- 
lieutenant of Lancashire, in 1827; Thomas Butter- 
worth Bayley’s corps of Manchester Volunteers, 
presented 18 Nov., 1782; Col. Legh’s Lan- 
cashire Light Cavalry, who received the thanks of 


. | the Dake of York and the inhabitants of Brighton 


for repressing a mutiny of the Oxfordshire Militia 
in 1795, for which some of the mutineers were shot 
and others flogged ; Col. Ford’s Manchester and 


I| Salford Light Horse, deposited Claremont, June, 


1802 ; Col. Acker’s Manchester and Salford Volun- 
teers, presented 14 Feb., 1798; Ist Battalion 
Manchester and Salford Volunteers, presented 
4 June, 1799; 2nd Battalion} ditto, presented 
1801, both deposited at the house of Col. Philips, 
Mayfield, Manchester ; the Hulme and Trafford 
Volunteers, presented February, 1803. 

It is just possible that some of these colours may 
be hid away in the Tower, or some other Government 
store. For instance, the colours of the old Newton 
Heath and Failsworth Volunteers, disbanded about 
1820, were given up from the Tower in 1860, and 
presented to a company of the 3rd Manchester 
Rifle Volunteers, raised in the same district. These 
are now cared for in All Saints’ Church, Newton 
Heath, Manchester, the rector having had stands 
made for them, Frep. Leary. 

98, Tipping Street, Ardwick, Manchester. 


Jonannes Corpers.—Can any of your readere 
inform me where I can obtain information about 
this noted instrument maker? Some months ago 
I purchased a valuable ‘‘ chello,” said to have 
been made by Cuypers, but the man from whom I 
purchased it could give me no further information 
about him than that he lived at the Hague towards 
the latter end of the eighteenth century. Perhaps 
one of your readers may also one of Cay- 
pers’s “‘ chellos,” in which case he might be willing 
to answer my query. WoopvVILLE. 


Jane Srepuens, Actress, 14 Jan., 1896. 
—What are the place, maiden name, and approxi- 
mate date of birth of the actress popularly known 
as Granny Stepbens? Who and what was her 
husband ? Urpan, 


Apmirat Fancourt.—Can any of your readers 
inform me who was the father of Vice-Admiral 
Robert Devereux Fancourt, who, as a captain, 
commanded Nelson’s famous ship Agamemnon at 
the battle of Copenhagen? I want to know when 
he died, and where he was buried, and what was bis 
crest. He was brother af Col. Bulleine Fancourt, 
who commanded the 56th Foot at the defence of 
Gibraltar in 1782. From the brothers having the 
names of Bulleine and Devereux, I presume their 
mother must have been the daughter or grand- 
daughter of Robert Bulleine, of Elsfield, who 
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married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir George Deve- 
reux, whose first husband was George Pudsey, of 
Elsfield, county Oxford. Any information regard- 
ing the Fancourt family will much oblige. 
Geo, D. Micnett. 
44, Akerman Road, North Brixton. 


Gisporne Free Scnoor.—When was Drurye 
master, and for how long? J. Youne, M.D. 


Sow Berer.—The following paragraph appeared 
in a recent issue of Answers. Oan any reader give 
any particulars of this marvellous decoction, or of 
the practice of smoking sage /— 

“ All the Welsh counties swear by a drink called ‘sow 
beer.’ It is made from fourteen different field herbs, is 
harmless except for its sleeping effects, and resembles | 
treacle more than anything. The Welsh villagers smoke | 
a thin cigarette of dried sage when they drink ‘sow beer.’ 
The stuff is too complicated a mixture for the villagers 
to brew, but in all large towns there are dealers who 
make it. The whole output is calculated at 800,000 pints 
already, and the average price runs to 4d. a pint.” 


D. M. R. 


Cuartes II.’s Lopcz as Freemasoy.—Did 
Charles II. belong to many lodges? One of his 
badges was found some years ago at Fulham, in 
the garden of Nell Gwynn’s house. A. OC. H. 


Hoaptsry: Borte.—The ‘D. N. B.,’ sud 
Hoadley, states that the archbishop married his 
daughter to a son of Speaker Boyle, afterwards Earl 
of Shannon. What authority is there for this state- 
ment? It would appear from the Langrishe 
pedigree in the baronetages that Bellingham Boyle 
married Hoadley’s daughter ; but whoever Belling- 
ham Boyle was, it seems he was not a son of 
Speaker Boyle. Siema 


Biounr: Sin Wa. Srrove.—I shall 
be much obliged for information (1) as to George 
Blount, of Kidderminster, whose daughter Eliza- 
beth married Robert Blayney, of Tregonan, in 
Montgomeryshire, and Castle Blayney, co. Mona- 
ghan. I have searched Sir Alex. Croke’s work, and 
cannot discover whether he was related to Sir 
Edward Blount, of Kidderminster, who died in 
1630. (2) As to Sir Wm. Strode, of Stoke-under- 
Hampden, in Somersetshire, whose daughter Anne 
married the Right Hon. Sir H. Folliott. 

Henry A, 

Kilmore, Ricbhill, co. Armagh. 


CowraD von ScHARNACATHAL AND ENGLISH 
Orpers or KnicutHoop.—I have recently come 
upon a notice of this distinguished knight (of a 
house connected by marriage with the ancient 
family of Von Effinger, of Aargau, the lords since 


|them are, I believe, at Lowther 


1485 of this old Schloss, rented by me), in 


which it is stated that he visited England about | 
1420, was received there with much honour, and 
invested with the “ Géller des Kéniglichen Ordens.” 
This collar is said to be represented, together with | 


that of the Annunciata and of four other orders of 
which he was knight, encircling the Scharnachthal 
arms, on a window of the church of Hiltersingen, 
Switzerland. It is added that the collar is pro- 
bably that of the English order of the “ Her- 
melin,” two crowns attached to a chain, and that 
the SS represented in the collar are bably 
intended for Hermelinchen (ermines?). I should 
be glad of information regarding the investiture of 
this knight and the order mentioned. 
J. H. Rrverr-Carnac. 
Schloss Wildeck, Aargau. 


Hackruorre Hatt Portrairs.—Can any cor- 
respondent of ‘N. & Q.’ say what became of the 
collection of portraits and paintings made about 
1630 by John Lowther at Hackthorpe? Some of 
astle, among 
them a fine portrait of Anne Clifford, of Appleby 
Castle, and some worthies of the time of James 
and Charles I. and II. Where can a list be found 
of them ? HERMENGARDE, 


Bripvecroom.—In ‘It is Never too Late to 
Mend,’ chap. Ixxxiv., Reade used “ bridegroom ” 
in the sense of groomsman. When the impending 

iage is disturbed by the arrival of the hero, 
the heroine is suddenly and somewhat peremptorily 
asked to choose between her two suitors. This 
appeals to the common sense of the assembled 
marriage party, and the author writes, “‘ That is 
fair,’ cried one of the bridegrooms,” which he pre- 
sently follows up with this dialogue :— 

. ‘ Well, Josh, what d’ ye think?’ 

room. ‘Why, I think there won't be a 
wedding to-day.’ First Bridegroom. ‘ No, nor to-morrow 
neither,’ 
Is this use of the word common anywhere ? 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Wicur.—I have been perusing Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ 
—which I have not done for many years—and am 
much interested to read, under date 23 March, 1661, 
“Met my Uncle Wight, and with him,” &.; and 
again on 24 August, 1662, “‘ Walked to my Uncle 
Wight’s ; here I staid supper, and much company 
there was.” Further on, in 1663-4, he speaks of 
his aunt Wight. Is there any possibility of dis- 
covering who this Mr. Wight was? You will see 
by my signature the reason of my curiosity in the 
matter. My maternal ancestors of that name came 
to Scotland about two hundred years ago from the 
county of Essex, and were the pioneer agriculturists 
in East Lothian. D. Wienr Lamse. 


Jennixos.—In 1779 John Jennings, of the City 


| of London, gent., was about to sail for America. 


He makes his brother, Ross Jennings, of South- 
ampton Row, Bloomsbury, and of brock’s Place, 
Warwickshire, Eeq., trustee for his children. In 
1782 Ross Jennings proved the will, his brother 
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John having died in Jamaica 23 April in that 

year. Can any one tell me anything about these 

two brothers; and where is Brock’s Place, 

Warwickshire ? Tomas Perry. 
Walthamstow, 


FoLk-custom RELATING TO Conn.—The follow- 
ing paragraph is taken from the Daily Telegraph, 
2 September :— 

“ A curious custom is in vogue at Richmond, Yorkshire, 
says a correspondent. To the person who first takes into 
the market there a eample of newly-thrashed wheat the 
Mayor gives a bottle of wine. Mr. M. Lodge, of Coburn, 
was the first in this year, and on behalf of the Marquis 
¢ Zetland—the mayor—the usual gift was handed to 

im. 
At what period was this practice instituted ; and 
does it replace some old observance connected with 
veneration of corn as the bread of life? G. W. 


Saviys or Faviys, Artist.—I have in my 
possession a landscape painting signed H. Saviys 
or H. Faviys. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
furnish me with information concerning this artist, 
or refer me to any book containing an account of 

im? SHEFFIELDIENSIS, 


Lorat Worcester Votunrerrs.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give an account of a sword 
presented to Capt. Lewis, of the Worcester Volun- 
teers, for eminent services, in 1804? The sword is 
very evidently a French one. Is there any old file 
of the local press which could be referred to? 

VoLunrezr. 


“Cnaperon” on “ remark 
that, of late, certain journals employ the latter 
mode of spelling. Is it not quite incorrect? The 
French chaperon has no doubt become anglicized ; 
but an ¢ is obviously superfluous. Are we on the 
eve of more irritating word-coinage ? 

Ceci, 

Authors’ Club. 


Appams anp Hawkey Famivizs.—I have 
reason to believe that a connexion has existed 
between these families, probably during the first 
half of the present century. Can any reader 
supply particulars? It may have come about 
through a lady who was many years ago a 
governess in the family of Mr. James Innes, of 
Leytonstone, cv. Essex (possibly one of the family 
of genealogists of that name), and who subse- 
quently married one of the Hankeys. 

James Tapor. 

Adelaide, South Australia, 


Smerwick.—This spot in Kerry was in 1580 
the scene of a terrible massacre. Some six 
hundred Spaniards and Italians who had sur- 
rendered unconditionally to Lord-Deputy Grey 
were under his orders put to the sword by Ralegh 
and Spenser. In ‘Words and Places’ Canon 


Isaac Taylor translates Smerwick as “ butter- 
town,” and this rendering has not, I believe, been 
questioned. In Simpson’s ‘Edmund Campion’ 
(chap. xii.) the spot is referred to as St. Mary 
Wick, and I shall be obliged if some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ who has access to contemporary docu- 
ments will tell me if there is any evidence for 
this name, which looks like a guess. The 
‘Calendar of State Papers, Ireland,’ 1574-85, 
might help. Unless I have overlooked it, “ Smer- 
wick” does not occur in Spenser's ‘ Present State.’ 
C. S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Avutuors oF Quotations WantTep.— 
Fays that nightly dance upon the wold, 
And lovers doomed to wander and to weep, 
And castles high where wicked wizards keep 
Their captive thralle. 
Quoted by Scott in ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,’ chap. 
xxxi, 
L’esprit est le dieu des instants, 
Le génie est le dieu des ages. 
When courtiers galloped o'er four counties 
The ball’s fair partner to behold, 
And humbly hope she caught no cold. 
Quoted by Scott in ‘The Antiquary,’ chap. xi. 
Blind and naked ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments, unashamed, 
On all things all day long. 
JoNATHAN BovcuiERr, 


Beylics. 


RICHARDSON’S HOUSE IN SALISBURY COURT. 
(8 S. x. 173, 285.) 


In reply to Mr. Fiteet, I may state that 
my authority for writing that the exact date of 
Richardson’s removal from North End to Par- 
son’s Green appeared to have been October, 
1754, was Mrs. Delany, who noted, 30 Octo- 
ber, 1754, that ‘Richardson is very busy, 
removing this very day to Parson’s Green. Dr. 
Delany called yesterday at Salisbury Court” 
(‘Delany Corr.,’ iii. 296). This statement was 

uoted by Mr. Wheatley in his ‘ London Past and 
Present,’ iii, 203, and was accepted by Mr. Austin 
Dobson in his admirable paper on ‘ Richardson at 
Home’ (‘ Eighteenth Century Vignettes,’ Second 
Series, p. 62), in which he also says that “The 
Grange” then appeared to be called “Selby 
House.” I think Mr. Fikret will admit the high 
authority of Mr. Dobson on matters relating to the 
literature of the last century. I may add that 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, in his memoir of Richardson 
in the new volume of the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ also 
says that the novelist moved to Parson’s Green in 
1754, The evidence of the rate-books, on which 
Mr. Firet lays some stress, is not conclusive. 
Richardson probably paid his rates for 1754 at the 
beginning of the year, and was assessed for Selby 
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House during 1754. This would not prove that 
he did not change his residence towards the end of 
the year. In my own case, I entered into occupa- 
tion of my present house in October, 1895, but my 
predecessor had paid the rates for the whole year, 
and I had to come to an arrangement with him in 
regard to my share for the balance of the term. 
My own name does not appear in the Shrewsbury 
rate-books until Lady Day, 1896. 

In reply to Mr. Hess, I may state that there is 
a general consensus among the authorities, includ- 
ing Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Dobson, that Richard- 
son’s house was No, 11, at the north-west corner 
of Salisbury Square. On referring to Horwood’s 
map of London, 1792, I am disposed to think that 
during the last century the house may have been 
numbered 12. There seems, however, no doubt 
that the house which has just been pulled down 
was that actually occupied by the novelist. There 
is a sketch of it in the Builder for 18 July last, 
which has also a paragraph on the subject, which 
is almost identically the same as that which I 
extracted from London.* W. F. Pripgavx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Taz or tae Bicycre §. x. 
256).—The roughness of the roads existing in 1642 
and centuries after that date rendering anything 
like a bicycle quite out of the question, and some 
difficulties which will present themselves to eccle- 
siologists being fatal to the association of such 
a machine and a church, we must needs turn to 
artistic archwology for an explanation of what Mr. 
8. Kerra aptly calls the ‘‘ curious figure on glass” 
which he has noticed at Stoke Poges. The figure 
in question and its accompaniments are represented 
in a sketch made many years ago from that 
window, and now lying before me ; it is a memo- 
randum which affirms that the little draped figure 
is not, strictly speaking, ‘‘ mounted on” anything 
like a bicycle, but, instead of that, it is seated on 
the lowest member of a sort of encadrement or 
sculptured escutcheon, and holding a partly curved 
long trumpet as if it was about to play upon, or 
use, that instrument. Not a bicycle, but a single 
wheel appears just below the trumpet-holder’s seat, 
and not in immediate contact with the same. 
Now, cherabim are mostly, if not constantly, 
and possibly with reference to the vision of 
Ezekiel, associated with wheels. Such is the case 
in one of the windows of St. Michael’s Church at 
Coventry, as well as at Cirencester and elsewhere, 
besides similarly in carvings of various dates. 


* In one particular the paragraphists in the Builder 
and London have made a mistake, Relying on Mrs. 
Barbauld, they say that Richardson married the daughter 
of his old master, John Wilde, Mr. Stephen has shown 
that the wife of Richardson was the daughter of Alling- 
i _— of Aldersgate Street, another “‘ high-flying ” 
printer, 


Most frequently the cherub appears standing on 
the wheel, and he sometimes holds a trumpet. I 
take it, therefore, that the figure at Stoke Poges is 
that of a cherub just as such a being might appear 
to the muddled intelligence of a glass-painter of the 
seventeenth century, who, not understanding the 
purport of the symbolic wheel, treated the exalted 
member of the heavenly host—whose appropriate- 
ness to the occasion had, somehow or other, got 
into his head—simply as a decorative element, of 
no exact significance whatever. F. G. 8. 


Inxnorns (8 x. 113, 182, 279).—In m 
book on ‘The Alphabet,’ vol. ii. pp. 30, 31, 
have given facsimiles of inscriptions from Thera 
which prove the points which Mr. Spence con- 
siders doubtful both as to initials and medials. 

Isaac TaYLor. 


ArmoriAt (8 S, x. 51).—The laws of arms do 
not permit G. to bequeath his coat armorial. He 
had better leave property or money to some one on 
the condition that his name and arms be assumed. 
Then, with the consent of the College of Arms, the 
coat having been properly exemplified, a royal 
licence may be granted to bear the arms with the 
necessary distinction as “ not of the blood.” 

Grorce Ancus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


“So SHE WENT INTO THE GARDEN,” &c. (8 8. 
x. 276, 306).—May I refer the inquirer writing 
under the name of St. Swirain to Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘ Harry and Lucy,’ a copy of which, in four volumes, 
was once in my possession, but which I have not 
seen for many years? The book was a favourite 
in the schoolroom; but perhaps the choicest pas- 
sage was that quoted and carefully committed to 
memory. My version differs slightly from that of 
the Editor, but is also wholly dependent on 
memory. After the recital of it I recollect the 
following passage ran thus : “‘ Horrible nonsense,” 
cried Harry, while Lucy, rolling with laughter, 
seus ”" We certainly had more sympathy with 
Lucy than with her somewhat priggish brother. 

A. M. D. 

Blackheath, 

In Maria Edgeworth’s ‘ Harry and Lucy Con- 
cluded,’ vol. ii. p. 152 (Hunter, London, 1825), it 
is stated that “these sentences were put together 
by Mr. Foote, a humorous writer, for the purpose 
of trying the memory of a man who boasted that 
he could learn anything by rote on once hearing 
it.” Why have these silly lines made so lasting 
an impression ? A. A. 


Tae Coat or Arms or THE Istz or Man 
(8 S. x. 274).—It is difficult to accept the state- 
ment that we may see a relic of the belief in a 
trinity of gods in the three legs in the arms of the 
Isle of Man. The historical fact is that the 
triquetra of Sicily were taken as the arms of Man 
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by Alexander III. of Scotland, who was familar 
with the Sicilian arms, as his wife was the sister of 
Edmund Crouchback, son of Henry III. of England. 
Edmund, on becoming titular king of Sicily, had 

uartered the arms of Sicily and those of England. 

wo English princesses, Isabella, daughter of John, 
and Joan, daughter of Henry II., had also by 
marriage been Queens of Sicily. 

Isaac TaY.or. 

Force or Sitver Latiniry 
(8 §. ix. 487; x. 123).—At the latter reference 
Mr. WatForp says that Latin diminutives seem 
to him to be almost entirely used for the purposes 
of metrical scansion, and quotes 

Greeculus esuriens, in czelum jusseris, ibit. 
Surely in this line the word Greculus is not merely 
an equivalent of Gracus. Facciolati says the word 
“ fere in contemptu a Romanis ponitur.” Scheller 
(revised and translated by Riddle) translates the 
word, ‘‘ Greek, especially in a contemptuous sense.” 
Ruperti’s note on the word in the line cited says, 
“Per contemtum.” Besides this line (‘ Sat.,’ iii. 
78) there is in Juvenal another where the word 
occurs :— 

Nam quid rancidius, quam quod se non putat ulla 

Formosam, nisi que de Tusca Greecula facta est. 

Sat.,’ vi. 185. 
In both these passages the word Greeculus is used 
“ per contemtum.” 

In Smith and Hall’s ‘Grammar of the Latin 
Language,’ third edition, sec. 600, it is said 
that diminutives are used with great variety of 
signification—implying affection, pity, contempt, 
and kindred feelings. Amongst the examples 
appears, “ Greeculus esuriens, The poor half-starved 
Greek.” In section 703 are examples from Cicero, 
¢.g., Contortale: quedam et minute conclusiun- 
cule, Paltry little quibbling arguments ” (‘ Tusc. 
Disp.’ ii. 18); ‘‘ Brati nostri valticulus, The dear 
(little) face of our Brutus” (‘ Att. Epist.,’ xiv. 20). 
Ia such passages there is, of course, no metrical 
scansion. 

As to “ magna est fornacula” (Juv., ‘ Sat.,’ x. 82), 
Ruperti says, in his ‘Commentary,’ “ Poeta ludit 
antithetis magna et fornacula.” Again, as to 
** Pallidulus,” in the same line, he says, “ Lepide 
— diminut.” Bailey’s Facciolati and Riddle’s 

eller both translate candidulus “somewhat 
white”; but in each case one example only is given: 
“Heec que sunt minima, tamen bona dicantur 
necesse est ; candiduli dentes, venusti oculi, color 
suavis” (Cicero, ‘Tusc. Disp.,’ v. cap. 16). In 
this case, “ somewhat white teeth” would not be 
the true meaning; but ‘‘ little white teeth,” or 
“ dear little white teeth,” would express the mean- 
ing. Ropert Pierpoint. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Sie Topsy §. viii, 387).—Mar. 


Bovcutsr points out the seeming incongruity of a: 


niece “‘ wigging ” her uncle as Olivia does Sir Toby 
in ‘Twelfth Night,’ IV. i. If the relationship be 
allowed, we may well excuse her for characterizing 
as he deserved such a drunken rascal, albeit a 
humorous one, in view of the fact that he had 
just drawn upon the supposed object of her affec- 
tions. But did such a relationship exist? I think 
it is extremely doubtful. Although Sir Toby 
several times speaks of Olivia as his niece, the 
latter never speaks of him as uncle, but only 
cousin. Maria uses ‘‘ cousin” and “ niece” indis- 
criminately. Fabian speaks to Sir Toby of his 
niece, but to Olivia of “ your drunken cousin,” and 
this variation seems to give us the necessary cue. 
If we may assume that the adopted relationship of 
uncle and niece was as common in Shakespeare’s 
day as it is now in the case of those kinsfolk 
whose disparity of age rendered the more familiar 
address discourteous, we obtain a satisfactory 
solution. It is a relationship de convenance, the 
more necessary when the parties live ther. 
Sir Toby would be proud of his “ niece,” and make 
the most of the assumed relationship. Olivia 
would be ashamed of her ‘‘ uncle,” and wish the 
connexion to be considered as slender as ible ; 
and so Fabian plays up to each. If confirmation 
of this be required, it-is found in Olivia’s address- 
ing her ‘‘ uncle” as ‘‘ Toby,” pure and simple. 

But we have further evidence at hand in support 
of the assumption made. We know that “niece” 
was a very loose term in Elizabethan days and 
previously, and embraced every kind of relative 
(cf. in this connexion the extended use of 
“nepotism”); and though, on the other hand, 
* cousin ” was often used for “ ed ” or “ niece,” 
there is no reason why we should not adopt the 
more satisfactory hypothesis. 

On reviewing the whole case, then, we are 
justified in doubting whether Sir Toby was more 
than, as Malvolio calls him, Olivia’s “ kinsman,” 
and our thanks are due to Mr. Bovucnrer for 
opening the question. Hotcomse 


Scorriso Ciericat Dress §. ix. 245, 358; 
x. 164).—In 1775 the Rev. George Watson, A.M., 
was presented to the Gaelic Church, Inverness. 

“ The congregation bebeld the Rev. Mr. Watson, our 
very pious and celebrated minister, enter the Church 
wearing the Geneva gown now common in other Presby- 
terian Churches (the reverend gentleman had always 
worn it in the High Church); but no sooner did he enter 
the Gaelic Church with it on than the congregation 
rushed out of the building, lustily crying out, * Popery, 
Popery !’ the minister being left with the precentor and 
empty pews.”—‘ The Nonagenarian,’ by McLean. 


C. N. McInrrre Norra. 


**Manprite”: “Dai” x. 235).— 
Has Dr. Murray the following reference ]— 

“ This relation of Tulpius shows this creature to have 
been a kind of Ginney Drill, for it answers very directly 
the effigies of that Ginney Drill, which this Michaelmas 
Terme, 1652, I saw neare Charing Crosse [here follows a 
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description], which Drill is since dead, and I believe 
dissected.""— Bulwer, ‘ The Artificial Changeling,’ pp. 439, 
440, 1653. 

Lower down on p. 440 Bulwer directly attributes 
@ partly human origin to the drill: “Man and 
beast, the devill co-operating.” So that it seems 
unnecessary to look further for an origin than 
man and drill. Bulwer was familiar with the 
writings of Purchas, and it may have been there 
he found it. Blount has it in his ‘ Glossographia,’ 
1656. According to zoologists the drill is a smaller 
and less ferocious species of Cynocephalus than the 
mandrill, a much later word. . O. Harr. 


Poriar Trees (8 ix. 89, 371, 450; x. 241). 
—What does F. J. P. intend to convey when he 
tells us that Thomas Jefferson introduced the 
poplar into the United States? Which species of 
poplar does he refer to? There are three European 
species—the white poplar (Populus alba), the aspen 
poplar (P. tremula), the b poplar (P. nigra)— 
of which the first two are reckoned indigenous to 
Britain. But several other species are indigenous 
to North America, and have been introduced into 
our woodlands, such as the balsam poplar (P. bal- 
samifera) and the Carolina poplar (P. angulata). 
Probably F. J. P. refers to the upright Lombardy 
poplar, believed to be a cultivated variety of the 
black poplar. Herpert Maxwe tt. 


“ Processions of ragged urchins, headed by the curés, 

and the servants of the church in gold-laced liveries, 
consecrated, amid the secret curses of starving shop- 
keepers, the sickly poplars which were everywhere stuck 
into the ground, and called Trees of Liberty; while 
thoughtful men could not fail to be struck with the apt- 
ness of the illustration these proceedings furnished of the 
unreal and unnatural state of things which everywhere 
prevailed.” 
See “The French Revolution of 1848,” in chap. xxx. 
(p. 425) of Lord’s ‘Modern Europe’ (London, 
1866). H. E. M. 

St. Petersburg. 


Apropos of this question, there is a tradition in 
South-east Wales that Scotch firs were planted as 
a sign of sympathy with the exiled Stuarts. What- 
ever may be the reason, a clump of firs is the 
inseparable adjunct of any old homestead in 
Glamorgan or Monmouthshire. 

Joun Hosson Marruews, 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


* Pinaseep ” (8 §. x, 212).—The word is new 
to me, but the thing signified was familiar and 
pleasant in my childhood, much of which was 
passed in a delightful nook in Kesteven. A broken 
window procured, at least, this joy; and I 
doubt if the beauty of flowers was ever so apparent 
to my youthful eyes as when the bright petals were 
pressed and — behind the brown-paper- 
enclosed glass. e fee for a sight of the “* peep- 


show we called it—was,as Mr. Ratcuirre 


says, @ pin; more, I think, because pins were of 
metal and generally possessed, than because they 
were neither so cheap nor so plentiful fifty years 
ago as they are now. They were cheap enough 
then and sufficiently plentiful to be of no particular 
account, excepting when they were conspicuous by 
their absence. I shall ever remember the agon 
of mind of one of the Taylor heroines, who for | 
of such trifles was unable to complete her toilette 
in time to go on an excursion with her grandmother 
or her aunt :— 

She cut her pincushion in two; 

But no, not one had slidden th: 
I believe solid-headed pins were introduced rather 
more than half a century ago. Some of the wire- 
turbaned implements which they were to supersede 
survived for a while, and a few specimens may even 
now be found sticking in obsolete garments, where 
long-cold hands once placed them. The sayings, 
** Not worth a pin,” ‘* Not worth a row of pins,” 
show the small value attached to them in the 
abstract ; and yet the inconvenience of not having 
one at hand in time of need is rendered portent- 
ous by the rhyme,— 

See a pin and let it lie, 

You ’re sure to want one before you die, 
in which the “one” in the last line appears to me 
to be excrescent and enfeebling. 

It is a sin 
To steal a pin 
has sometimes helped to keep me straight, and 
sometimes been a “ pricke of conscience.” 
Sr. 

I can remember when a child (fifty years ago) 
these little exhibitions used to be made by the 
children of North Cheshire and South Lancashire, 
in the neighbourhoods of Stockport and Manchester. 
I do not, however, recollect that they went by the 
above name. We children used to show them to 
our elders, and while doing so repeated the follow- 
ing lines :— 

Pins a piece to look at the show, 
Gowd an’ silver o on & row, 
Frank E, Taytor, 


It would be interesting to know if the practice 
so well described by your correspondent still exists 
in Derbyshire. It used to prevail in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire ; but it is many a year since 
I saw the “‘ flower mosaic” alluded to. So far as 
I can remember, primroses and primulas were im- 
portant items in the picture exhibited. I cannot, 
however, accept Mr. Tuos. Ratctiirre’s explana- 
tion of “ pinaseed,” as being short for “a pin to see 
it.” The fact is that ‘‘ pinaseed” is only another 
form of “ pinaseet ” or “ pinasight,” that is, “a pin 
a sight.” Other names for the same thing were “a 
pin-a-peep,” “ a pin-a-show,” “a pin-a-peep show,” 
** a pinpyshow,” and even “a penny-peep show.” 

~ F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 
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Trovste Cotovur anp Manpevitte (8" §. 
x. 254).—In Wright’s edition of ‘Mandeville’s 
Travels’ (Bohn, ‘ Early Travels in Palestine’) the 
passage referred to by Mr. Hooper : “The 
= diamonds, that are of troubled colour.” A 

ittle farther on we read : “ Also there is another 
kind of diamonds that are as white as crystal ; but 
they are a little more troubled.” Is not the mean- 
ing dull or cloudy? I believe many diamonds are 
so in their native state. Halliwell has: “ Trouble 
(2), dark, gloomy (A.-N.)”; and, according to 
Skeat, “trouble” and “turbid” both come from 
the same Latin word, though by — re 

I only acknowledge one edition of Mandeville, 
viz., Halliwell’s reprint (in 1839) of the old edition 
of 1725. This is the one used by Mitzner and 
referred to in Stratmann. I have thrice stated in 

int that this is the one I use; see my ‘ Etym. 

t.,’ and my editions of Chaucer and P. Plow- 
man. The reprint of 1866 isthe same book. We 
sorely need a new edition, from the numerous old 
MSS. The compilation is philologically valuable, 
whoever wrote it. ALTER W. 


Wittiam Cotten Bryant x. 254).— 
In justice to Allibone, I should add to my note at 
the above reference that I have, since writing it, 
discovered that in the Supplement, i. 238, Bryant’s 
death is entered, ‘‘d. 1878, aged 83,” so that 1794 
seems to be the correct date of his birth. 

J. B. Fremine. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


The correct date of this author's birth is 3 Nov., 
1794, I find it so given in two places, and proof 
arises on p. 41 of Holmes’s ‘ Over the Tea Cups’ 
(second edition), where it is stated, “‘ Bryant lived 
to be eighty-three years old.” That the poet in 
question died in 1878 is, of course, admitted. We 
thus fix 1794 as the date of birth, allowance being 
made for the odd months with which Holmes did 
not deal. ArtHur Mayatt. 


**Autp Wire Haxe” §, x. 236).—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. i, 468 ; ii. 154. W. OC. B. 


Sir Jonn Gresuam S. x. 176, 245).—Mr. 
Lrveson-Gower is quite right in his impression. 
There is a picture of Sir Thomas Gresham, by Sir 
Antonio More, in the National Portrait Gallery. 
A very fine engraving of it appeared in the 7lus- 
trated London News of 30 June, 1866, accompanied 
by nearly three columns of letterpress. I quote 
the following paragraph from the commencement 
of the article :— 

“ The portrait which is presented to our readers in this 
number is that of Sir Thomas Gresham, painted by Sir 
Antonio More, the property of Mr. Granville Leveson- 
Gower, who has lent it to the exhibition, It formerly 
belonged to the late Mr. Watson Taylor, and formed 
part of his collection, which was sold at his death. Mr. 


Granville Leveson-Gower, its present owner, is descended 
from a common ancestor with Sir Thomas Gresham, his 
grandmother having been Katharine Maria, only daughter 
and heiress of Sir Sohn Gresham, of Titsey Park, God- 
stone, the sixth and last baronet, who died in 1801,” 

The picture of Gresham now in the National 
Portrait Gallery is evidently not that mentioned 
above, for in the catalogue it is said to be ‘‘ from 
the collection of Sir Henry G. Paston-Bedingfield, 
Bart., of Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk.” The Mercers’ 
Company also possesses a picture of Sir Thomas 
Gresham. Joun T. Paces. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, 


Joun Srxcer (8 S. x. 235).—At Mr. Ouvry’s 
sale the ‘Quips upon Questions by Olunnyco de 
Ourtaneo Snuffe,’ 1600 (lot 1,531), was sold to Mr. 
F. 8. Ellis, of New Bond Street, for 36/. 10s. 
Messrs. Ellis & Elvey’s books might perhaps 
enable Urnsan to trace the volume further. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


Saaxspeare’s ‘Ricuarp III.’ ix. 205, 
373).—It is, of course, well known that the statute 
concerning the king de facto (11 Henry VII.) was 
passed to relieve the insecurity of the nobility and 
gentry, whose position had been intolerable during 
the alternate iptions of Henry VI. and Ed- 
ward IV. In I. iii. 147-8 (Globe text) we have 
a which exactly expresses the feeling that 
led to the demand for such a law. Rivers excuses 
his family for having fought for Henry VI. by 
saying to Gloucester,— 

We follow’d then our lord, our lawful king : 

So should we you, if you should be our king. 
Although not mentioned by Shakespeare, it is 
interesting and instructive to compare with this 
the words of the Earl of Surrey on eyo 
his sword to Sir Gilbert Talbot at Bosworth Fi 
“Our maxim,” he said, “is to support the Crown 
of England. Whoever wears it, I will fight for ; 
nay, were it placed upon a hedge-stake, I should 
think it my duty to defend it” (Hutton’s ‘ Battle 
of Bosworth,’ ed. Nichols, 1813, p. 106). 

Francis PrerrePpont BaRNaRD. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere. 


Betts or Scorzanp’ 8. x. 276).— 
“The ‘ Blue Bell of Scotland,’ a favourite ballad, 
as composed and sung by Mrs. Jordan at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane,” was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall on the 13th of May, 1800 (see 
Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music,’ p. 793). I quote from 
‘The Song Book,’ selected and arranged by Mr. 
John Hullah. J. W. Fenwick. 

There seems to be no doubt that Mrs. Jordan 
composed this melody. The original song, “O 
where and O where does your Highland laddie 
dwell?” appears on p. 566 of the ‘ Scottish Musical 
Museum,’ W. Chappell says that it has been 
entirely superseded in popular favour by that of 
Mrs. Jordan. The tunes have little in common, 
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though her opening phrase might suggest that 
Mrs, Jordan was acquainted with the original. 
In Macfarren’s ‘ English Ditties’ (vol. i.) and io 
Sir George Grove’s ‘ Dictionary’ (vol. iii.) the air 
is assigned to Mrs. Jordan. And, finally, ‘‘ The 
Blue Bell of Scotland, a favourite ballad, as com- 
ed and sung by Mrs. Jordan at the Theatre 
yal, Drury Lane,” published by Longman & 
Co., was entered at Stationers’ Hall in May, 1800. 
Grorce MarsHatu. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


In answer to a similar inquiry, a former Editor 
of ‘N. & Q.’ furnished the following information : 

*** Ritson,’ says Mr. W. Chappell, ‘ Popular Music of 
the Olden Timer,’ ‘prints this song in his ‘‘ North 
Country Chorister,” under the “title of ‘‘The New 
Highland Lad.” He says, in a note, ‘‘This soug has 
been lately introduced upon the stage by Mrs. Jordan, 
who knew neither the words nor the tune.”...... The old 
tune (although not at all like s Scotch air) is included 
in Johnson's ‘‘Scote’ Musical Museum” (vi. 566). It 
has been entirely superseded in popular favour by that 
of Mrs, Jordan, ‘‘ The Blue Bell of Scotland a favourite 
ballad, as composed and sung by Mrs, Jordan at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane,” was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall on the 13th of May, 1800, and the music published 
by Longman & Co,’”—6" 8. iv. 320. 


Everarp Home 


** Boss” (8 §. x. 175).—Both boss and bossy, 
used in the circumstances named by your corre- 
spondent, have the flavour of newnessto me. I am 
not aware of any such usage in this country. I 
have heard of the term “ bossy-calf ” =a spoilt child, 
a Dorsetshire word, I believe. Wright’s ‘ Provincial 
Dictionary’ contains the name, There is probably 
no connexion with the New England term, but the 
resemblance is curious. OC. P. Hate. 


Your correspondent Erazt Leca-Werxes says 
that this New England farmers’ call to their calves 
is obviously derived from the Greek bos. Is it? 
Bos is not Greek, but Latin. But is it likely that 
the bucolic mind would have recourse to a know- 
ledge of the classics for a calf-call? May we not 
look nearer home for the call? According to Mr. 
F. T. Elworthy’s ‘West Somerset Word-Book’ 
(E.D.S., 1886), buss is a young fatted bullock 
which has never been weaned. Mr. F. W. P. 
Jago, in his ‘Glossary of the Cornish Dialect,’ bas 
** Buss, a yearling calf still sucking. Bussa calf, 
a calf which in time weans itself.” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


As cattle in Scotland are called by using the 
word prus, derived from the French approchez, 
may it not have become bos with the New England 
farmers ? Horace M. 


A calf was always called a “bossy” calf in 
Somersetshire fifty years ago, chiefly, I think, as a 
term of endearment used by children, like puppy 
dog, moo cow, pussy cat, &c, ©. W. Penwy. 

Wokingham, 


Names usep Syvonrmovusty §, x. 174, 225). 
—Celtic names often undergo curious transforma- 
tions in the way of translation. Thus, in Ireland, 
Diarmuid becomes Jeremiah, Eoghain is turned 
into Eugene, Oearnach into Cornelius; and 
Taigdh into Timothy. In Wales, Jestyn is trans- 
lated Justinian, and Tewdwr appears as Theodore ; 
but perhaps these are real equivalents. I have 
seen the name William Latinized as Julianus. 
Celtic surnames are similarly translated, especially 
in Ireland. Thus, a man whose true cognomen is 
Breathneach, calls himself Walsh when une 
or writing English. And in Wales a person nam 
Gwyn will sign as White. 

Joun Hosson Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


I have to-day lighted on the following statement 
in ‘ Shakespeare’s Town and Times,’ by H. Snow- 
den Ward and Catherine Weed Ward, pp. 98, 99. 
It is anent an Agnes Hathaway, who is supposed to 
to have been identical with the famous Anne :— 

“«* Agnes’ and ‘ Anne’ were interchangeable forms of 

the same name, which was also sometimes written Annis 
or Aones. In thesame will (that of Richard Hathaway] 
is mentioned another Agnes, who in the church registers 
is called Anne, and contempo instances are known 
where the two names were used interchangeably in a 
single sentence, It is curious, also, to note that the 
village of St. Agnes, near Redruth, in Cornwall, is to this 
day called St. Ann’s by the natives, some of whom would 
scarce recognize its proper name.” 
It is less to be wondered at that Elizabeth and 
Eliza should be sometimes treated as if they were 
the same thing ; they are as different as John and 
Jonathan. Sr. Swirnt. 


Sie Wm. Bitxers (8 x. 176).—Chauncy, 
in his ‘ History of Herts,’ gives a genealogical tree 
of the Billers family. He states that they sprang 
from Kerby Bellers, in the county of Leicester. 
One of the Bellerses or Billerses of the town of 
Leicester gave 12/. per annum to the hospital in 
or near Leicester, and died circa 1658. Can that 
hospital be in St. Margaret’s parish? M. A. 


Aputation Exrraorpinary (8 §, x. 152).— 
The specimen quoted by Mr. R. H. Toornron is 
on a par with the epistle dedicatory to John Webb’s 
‘Vindication of Stoneheng Restored,’ 1665, of 
which I quote the following :— 

“To the Most Sacred Majesty of Charles the Second. 
Augustus Cesar will be ever glorious, for leaving Rome, 
a City of Marble, which He found ignobly built. Titus, 
Trajan, Adrian are eternized for practising all liberal) 
sciences. Henry le Grand, Your Heroick Maternal 
Grand - father, designed as well Palaces as Battels, 
with His own Hand. And Your Majesty, without doubt, 
will be no less Glorious to future Ages ; for Your Delight 
in Architecture, Esteem of Arts, and Knowledge in 
Designe, which must be confessed so great, as, no Prince, 
now living, understands a Drawing more Knowingly: 
Not of Architecture civill only, but That that conduceth 
to make Your Empire boundless, as the Other Your Fame 
immortall, Military and Maritime also. This I deliver 
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in the — of Truth, from Experience, by Your in my possession, is now in the court room of that 
Majesties Royal Encouragement of late......” institution. His daughter Susanna Catherine was 
And so on, finishing up with :— wife of my great-great-grandfather, Dr. Joseph 

“The Blessing of God, that gives all Blessings,| Fry. His son Henry Guinand was a director 
poure down abundantly, beyond what can be askt, or | from 1756 till 1786. I should be glad to know 
thought; Beatitudes to Infinity upon Your Blessed something about the family previous to the first 
a: ia grant, You, and Your Royal Pro- Henry Guinand. E. A. Fry. 
geny Happ 


ly, Peaceably, Victoriously to Raigne over . 
us, and our children, Evermore, till the world iteelf be | 172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


no more, Live Eternally Charles the Good. Dread Sir, See under the ch in Morant’s ‘ Alphabetical 
Your Sacred Majesties, Ever Most Lowly, Ever Most | Dictionary of Geant Aten eee in Reotpe, Add, 
Loyall, Subject and Vassall, Joun Wess. MSS. (Brit. Mus.) 31960-8. 

Aurx. G. Morrart. W. BrapForp. 


Taynacuis (8 §. x. 7, 60, 97, 144, 183, 222). 
Car's-erz Stone (8 S. x. 275).—If your cor-|—At the penultimate reference Sin Herpert 
respondent will turn to 8” S. viii. 45 he will find | Maxwett says, ‘‘ There is a Scottish poet of that 
the explanation he seeks. I there make use of | name.” Is Sin Hearsert perchance thinking of 
bodies composed of carbonate of lime, which, | Tannabill? If there isa poet named Tannachie 
meng on a dilute acid, generate bubbles of car- | it would be interesting to learn something of him 
ic acid gas, on which they roll about. Mr. | and his works, At any rate, even on an incidental 
point such as this, ‘N. & Q;’ cannot afford to give 
from the moving object, namely, from the marble, | an uncertain sound. Tsomas Bayne. 
— 7 of the many forms of carbonate of| Helensburgh, N.B. 
cat‘s-eye is simply passive in the Goraam anp (8" S. x. 211).—I 
= C. TomLinsoy. not so fortunate as to possess back volumes of 
_— ‘N. & Q.,’ and therefore do not know what former 
Scorriovs 1n Heratpry (8 8, x. 195).—In | correspondents may have written upon the Gotham 
* Die Helden von Sempach’ (Zurich, 1886) will be | stories. The subject is a large one, and opens up 
found the scorpion borne as crest by Tarant von | interesting points with regard to the races of the 
Tarentsberg, a Tyrolese, who fell with Duke Leo- | British Isles. The inhabitants of several towns 
pold in battle. The shield has three eagles, and | and villages are credited with the simplicity of the 
4@ note explains that these were originally “ Taran- Gothamites, who made their cheeses roll down the 
teln,” which are “identical with scorpions.” hill alone to the market, and built a hedge round 
Since writing the above, I have been through the cuckoo. The people of St. Ives, Cornwall, 
Joh. Sibmacher’s arms of the families of the | whipped a hake through the town, to deter its 
Holy Roman Empire (Nuremberg, 1605), which | voracious brethren from playing havoc with the 
at that time included Austria, Germany, and also | pilchard shoals; sent out a boat to pick up floati 
Switzerland, nominally; and among the 3,500 | millstones ; and shot their nets to haul in a fi 
small, but well-executed plates, have not found | of sheep, which a storm had blown into the sea 
the scorpion as a charge on any single coat. The | from the opposite shore of the bay. The inbabit- 
coat of the family of Tarrant, of the Tyrol, does | ants of the adjoining parish of Towednack built a 
not appear, the family having died out, and the | ‘‘ hedge” around the cuckoo (like the men of 
family of Annenberg, their successors, is not shown | Gotham) to keep the spring back. The cuckoo 
as quartering the Tarrant arms. I have no books flew away, almost touching the top of the enclosure 
containing the arms of other continental nations in his flight. “ What a pity!” exclaimed the 
in which the scorpion may possibly be less uncom- | Towednackians ; “if we had made the hedge one 
mon as a charge. But the Library of the British course higher, we should have kept un in.” The 
Museum, which contains nearly every available | cuckoo legend is related also of the parishioners of 
book of reference, will doubtless provide such Risca, Monmouthshire, whom their neighbours 
works. And I know from experience that the | term foliaid yr Isca, “‘the fools of Risca.” It 
most able and obliging officials there will readily looks as though the supposed simplicity of the 
assist your correspondent and all searchers for inhabitants of such places were a reminiscence of 
information by indicating the books to be con- ancient racial differences, with the simpletons as 
ted. J. H. Riverr-Carwac, | representatives of an older stock. It would be 
Schloss Wildeck, Aargau. interesting to learn the significance of the cuckoo 


A Swiss family of the name of Guinand bore a | 1” folk-lore of this class. 
scorpion for arms. John Henry Guinand,| Joun Hosson Marruews. 
born at Neuchatel in 1685, was the third sub- 7 
governor of the French Hospital, London, from| The alteration of the locality of Andrew Borde 
1739 till his death in 1755. His portrait, formerly | from Sussex to the North arose from the circum- 
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stance that there were two places of the name of 
Gotham, of which the northern was the better 
known. The ‘ Merry Tales’ is said to have been 
written 

“*to ridicule the proceedings of Thomas, Lord Dacre, 
the Abbot of Bayham, the Priors of Lewes and Michel- 
ham, and others, at a meeting held at Gotham, one of 
Lord Dacre's manor-houses, near Pevensey, in the twenty- 
fourth year of Henry ViIIL., for the purpose of prevent- 
fishing witnin the Marsh.’’—Horsfield's 
* Lewes,’ vol. i. p. 239, note (from M. A. Lower, ‘ Chro- 
nicles of Pevensey,’ Lewes, 1846, p. 39). 

Ep. 


In connexion with our insular “ Merry Andrew ” 
known as Dr. Andrew Borde and his supposed 
authorship of the humorous ‘Wise Men of 
Gotham,’ it is to be remembered that tradition 
connects him with Sussex, and more especially 
with \Pevensey. Now it is stated that Gotham 
was a marshy section of that parish, whence these 
“wise men” proceeded. Oan the site of this 
traditional Gotham be authenticated ? 

A. Hatt. 


No discussion of this question can be considered 
complete without a reference to the papers in the 
* Sassex Arch, Colls.,’ vols. vi. and xiii. 

Epwarp H. Marsnaty, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tae Devit’s Pror or Layp §. x. 74, 219) 
—On the east side of the hill locally known as “‘ The 
Standard,” in my native parish of Hickling, Notts, 
there is an enclosed field called “Jack Craft.” 
The name has always interested me, partly because 
the field had the reputation of a weather guide. 
No farmer would, if he could avoid it, cut his hay 
when “‘ Jack Oraft " was ‘‘down,” because it was 
then sure torain. The hill on which the field lies 
was the last part of the parish to be enclosed, and 
the name “ Tattle-Fart-Hill” still clings to a spot 
in the neighbourhood where in the old days the cows 
from the common land used to be gathered for 
milking. Does the name ‘* Jack Craft” indicate 
the Devil’s plot? As I have said, the field still 
has a somewhat sinister reputation. ©. C. B. 


Sreatine Tae Goose rrom orr Tar Common 
8 S. x. 273).—At the appropriate season of 

ichaelmas that goose once more asserts his right 
to his share of the common of ‘N. & Q.’ I do 
not know why it should be news to your last corre- 
spondent that six different sorts of that goose have 
in previous seasons turned up on the same at- 
tractive ground, and that, of the two sorts which 
La a singular coincidence now turn up together, 
his is the only one that has appeared before, namely 
(if the printer’s devil will forgive my saying so), at 
7” 8. vii. 98. But we are, nevertheless, indebted 
to him for carrying back the epigram, should the 
local tradition to which he refers be true, to the 
middle of the last century, as hitherto it has 


been traced back only to the Humourists’ Miscel- 
lany, 1804, and the principal interest attaching to 
it has been from its quotation in a criminal trial in 
1831. The extent to which the wording varies in 
non-essentials shows the popularity of an epigram 
which requires no subtlety of understanding ; 
“common” has always to rhyme with “woman,” and 
* excuse” generally with “goose”; the remainder is 
filled in at pleasure, An epigram less frequently 
used would have preserved a more uniform appear- 
ance. KILuierew. 


The epigram quoted by my friend Mr. Pick- 
FORD was one of the bitter effusions which origin- 
ated in the hated Enclosure Acts (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
2"¢ S, ix. 64, 130). It will be found at the last 
reference. W. F. 


Sr. Sampson (8 S. viii. 427; ix. 16; x. 79, 
199).—It may interest Mr. H. Brreruey to know 
that one of the two churches in Cricklade is dedi- 
cated to St. Sampson. This Archbishop of York, 
according to Rossus Verovicensis, in his book *‘ De 
Academiis Britannicis,’ following the authority of 
Tavanus, studied at Graecolade (now Cricklade). 
The church is a large and ancient structure, of cruci- 
form shape, with a handsome tower in the centre, 
supported by four pointed arches, The interior part 
of the tower is decorated with several shields with 
armorial bearings, among which are those of the 
Nevils, Earls of Warwick, one of whom is said to 
have contributed towards the expenses of erection. 
As I am acquainted with York, it gave me great 
pleasure to read Mr. Briervey’s communication 
anent St. Sampson, also his recent appreciative 
paper on the “ gates” of that city 


9, Newton Road, Oxford. 


In drawing attention to the fact that “in York 
St. Sampson bas a church and parish of his own” 
is Mr. Harwoop Brieruey right in supposing 
‘that nowhere else in England is he thus 
honoured”? Turning to Parker's ‘Oalendar of 
the Anglican Church’ (1851), I read :— 

“The churches of Southill and Tolant, in Cornwall ; 
Cricklade, Wilts; and one in the city of York, are 
named in his honour alone; and Milton Abbas, Dorset- 
om! in the joint names of 8S, Mary and Sampson.”— 


Szermovr. 


Joun T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Tae Nicnotson Caariry 8. x. 256).— 
From the ‘ Analytical Digest of the Reports made 
to Parliament by the Commissioners upon the 
Public Charities’ (Parliamentary Papers, 1831-2, 
vol. xxix. pp. 748-9), it appears that the Nicholson 
Charity fund then consisted of 3,8931. 13s. 4d. 
0.8.8., 3,106. 7s. 10d. N.S.S., and 2,2731. 4s. 6d. 
Cons., and that its income was 278/. 4s. per annum. 
According to the ‘Charities Register and Digest 
for 1882,’ this charity is managed by trustees 
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under a scheme of the Court of Chancery, the 
object of it being the granting of pensions of 5i. 
— to poor men and women of the name of 
icholson, being Protestants, and of marriage por- 
tions and apprentice fees to persons of the same 
name. The income is there stated to be “about 
3301.,” and the name and address of the “ receiver” 
are given. G. F. R. B. 


I believe that your correspondent M. N. would 
all information about this charity by appli- 
cation to Messrs. Copestake, 50, Cheapside. 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Mrs. x. 135, 260).— Mr. 
Chute, in his ‘ History of the Vyne,’ p. 160, wrote, 
in reference to the picture : ‘‘ The State of Maine, 
in North America, was formerly inhabited by an 
Indian tribe called Penobscot, after which a town, 
river, and bay are named.” I did not refer to this 
in my former note, as I thought the style of dress 
anterior to the date of the colonization of Maine, 
and I could see no connexion between the Indian 
tribe and the stately Elizabethan dame of the 
picture. In this view, however, I may be mis- 
taken, and I should be glad of further light. 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


‘Memoirs or a S. x, 
235, 303).—I am much obliged to Mr. Tuomas 
for his information. I have now read the book 
more carefully than I did thirty or forty years ago, 
and I gather, from internal evidence, that the 
** Lady” was a Mies Anne Hamilton, born in 
Exeter, daughter of Oapt. Hamilton, R.N., who 
in later years had some Government duty at 
Bristol. After bis death she married an old friend 
of his, Mr. MacTaggart, a widower, much older 
than herself. It is a lively book, well written, 
and pleasant reading. ALDENHAM. 


Bricutow : (8 S. x. 216). 
—Your correspondent 8. J. A. F. asks what cannot 
be given, the “‘exact” date of the change of 
the name of this town. The change was very 
gradual, the tendency of our tongue in respect of 
the names of places being, of course, always towards 
abbreviation. I have several franks of the Duke 
of York in 1810-20 addressed to “‘ Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, the Steyne, Brighthelmstone” ; and my 
father, a scholar of the old school, used to write to 
me in 1834 at ‘‘ Brighthelmstone,” though he 
latterly fell in with the change, and contented 
himself with the modern dissyllabic form. Lord 
Chatham in 1834—5 writes Brighton on his franks. 

jE. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. ii. 376, is a list of forty-five 
spellings of Brighton, from Saxon times to the 
eighteenth century, in which “ Brighton” is marked 


‘€ modern.” See also 7” S. iii. 347, 503, where 
“ Brighton” is said to occur in 1660, and Brighton 
camp to be alluded to in 1759. . ©. B. 


Position or Communion (8" §, ix. 308, 
376 ; x. 226, 259).—I have not a report of the 
Eynsham case at hand to refer to ; but I think it 
was decided against the Rev. W. S. Bricknell, 
upon the ground that such a violent change in the 
arrangement of a church could not be made by 
the incumbent upon his own authority, but required 
the previous permission of a faculty, which he had 
not obtained. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Carr Grev: Cravcestre (8 S. x. 216).— 
The following, from the ‘ History of Northamber- 
land,’ vol. ii. p. 166, now in course of publication, 
will answer A. A.’s inquiry :— 

“The township of Craster, in its older spelling ‘Crau- 
cestre,’ is situated on the coast at the south-eastern 
extremity of the parish of Embleton. The name of the 
place is probably derived from a camp on Craster Heugh, 
about one-third of a mile south-west of the village, and 
a quarter of a mile east of Craster tower. The caimp is 
an irregular entrenchment, naturally protected on the 
north and west by the steep sides of the heugh, and 
artificially defended on the east and south sides by two 
paraliel ramparts. The ramparts, composed of earch and 
rough unhewn stones, may still be clearly traced to the 
north of a stone wall which now intersects the camp. 
To the south of this wall the outer rampart has been 
ploughed down, but the inner one remains. The camp 
is 215 feet long and 102 feet wide from the edge of the 
heugh to the inner rampart at the southern end, At 
the northern end it is 92 feet in width to the corner of 
the outer rampart, At the south-east corner of the 
camp a gap in the entrenchment bas been made in 
recent times. 

** Half a mile east of the village ie Craster Tower, the 
residence of Mr. T. W. Craster. The original tower, 
now only a small portion of a modern dwelling-house, 
was built before the year 1415. It is mentioned as the 
property of Edmund Craster in the list of fortresses 
compiled at that time. 

The manor of Craster was included in the barony of 
Embleton, and was given by John, son of Odard, to 
Albert, to be held for the service of half a knight's fee. 
Albert, the founder of the Craster family, was in posses- 
sion of Craster before the year 1168,” 

G. H. Tuompson. 

Alnwick. 


There is a vi various] lt Cray and Crai 
in West Can this be the locale of 
the battle? The difficulty is, that if Eda Glinmaur 
was, as most Welsh authorities state, King Ide, 
it is difficult to understand how he got so far into 
Wales. Gwrgi and Peredur were twins, the sons 
of Elifer Gosgorddfawr, and Peredur was for some 
time the Principal of the College at Llantwit 
Major, in Glamorgansbire. D. M. R. 


Tue Forx-rore oF Fitatures (8" §, ix. 324 ; 
x. 261).—I do not quite understand what Mr. 
Jeakes requires ; but there was a strange use of 
yarn in Cardiganshire thirty years ago, whereby 
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the so-called ‘‘ wise women” used to ascertain 
whether a person suffered from yellow jaundice or 
not. The wise woman took a ball of yarn—I 
believe it must be unwashed—measured some 
seven yards of it, using her arm for a measuring 
pole. She then cut it off, and remeasured it. If 
on second measurement it was found to be shorter, 
the person was afflicted with the disease ; if not, 
he was not. I believe the charm, in many cases, 
by finding out a man did not suffer from it, used 
to work wonders. I have been from Cardigan- 
shire for many years, 80 my recollections are not 
quite distinct ; however, the main facts areas I 
state them, and if there are any readers of 
*N. & Q.’ from Aberayron to Tregaron, I have no 
doubt they can give further particulars ; otherwise, 
if of use to Mr. Jeaxes, I will try to find further 
information. D. M. R. 


Survivors or THE First Hovse or 
Commons (8 §. x. 294).—Mr. R. H. Hurst is 
certainly alive, for he called here to-day (10 Oct.). 


SHERBORNE. 
Sherborne House, Northleach. 


Tour Famity (8 8. x. 77, 166, 245).—This is 
a widespread race, topographically, if not genea- 
logically. I remember that there is a place called 
The Toot, and, if I mistake not, another called 
Cleve Toot, in the West Country, which would 
suggest that the word itself may perhaps mean an 
eminence, and should not, therefore, have “hill” 
joined to it. Thus, also, we have Baldon Toot, one 
of the six Baldons in Oxfordshire (near Dorchester) 
which the neighbours string together in a rhyme :— 
Toot Baldon, March Baldon, Baldon-on-the-Green. 
Great Baldon, Little Baldon, Baldon-in-between. 
ALDENHAM. 


Canon Tay tor’s suggestion, mentioned at the 
last reference, that places called Tot Hill or Toot 
Hill may bave been dedicated to the worship of 
the Celtic deity Taith, reminds me that there fs a 
Twt Hill (pronounced Toot Hill) at Caernarvon. 

0. C. B. 

This name may be an abbreviation of some other, 
such as Towton (Yorkshire), or of some French 
family name. Peter Toutaine and bis wife Judith 
were naturalized on 21 March, 1682. Cepbas 
Tutet with wife and son were naturalized on 
20 March, 1686. D. G. P. 

Gwalior, 


Despencer Pepicrer (8" §. x. 136, 285).— 
Your correspondent Mr. Taos. Wittiams is so 
confident that Theobald, Lord Verdon, could not 
have died within the year of his marriage with 
Elizabeth de Clare—who, by the way, was not 
Countess de Burgh (Ulster ?), as her first husband 
died v.p.—because he assumes that she was the 
mother of his four daughters and coheirs. But 
such was not the case. He certainly died in 1316, 


on the evidence of the Close Roll of 10 Edw. II., 
his lands being committed to the care of Roger 
Amory, who afterwards married his widow, on 
7 August of that year. Dugdale gives 27 ss 
1316, as the date of his death; but as his only 
(and ———— child was born 21 March, 1316/7, 
he probably lived until June or July. 

Theobald left four daughters and cobeirs; but 
the three elder were the issue of his first marriage 
with Maud, daughter of Edmund, Lord Mortimer, 
and were certainly not the children of Elizabeth 
de Clare. Her only child by Theobald was Isabel, 
afterwards wife of Henry, Lord Ferrers of ae 


“From Apam’s to sonnet” 
x. 236).— 

“ Jes’ so it wuz with me,” sez I, ‘‘ I swow, 

When I wuz younger ’n wut you see me now, 

Nothin’, from Adam's fall to Huldy’s bonnet, 

Thet I warn't full cocked with my jedgment on it; 

But now I 'm gittin’ on in life, I find 

It's a sight harder to make up my mind.” 
These lines, from James Russell Lowell’s ‘ Biglow 
Papers,’ Second Series, No. vi., ‘Sunthin’ in the 
Pastoral Line, in which the words quoted in 
Judge Hughes’s ‘ Vacation Rambles’ appear, will 
probably enable your correspondent to ascertain 
the judge's meaning. J. A. J. Hovuspey, 

Canonbury. 


Manor or Scarrercate (8 §. x. 196).— 
Scattergate is a township within the manor of 
Appleby, of which Baron Hothfield is lord. The 
manor roll is in the custody of Mr. E. A. Heelis, 
the steward of the manor. R. 

Scattergate, Appleby. 


AvrHors or Quotations Wantep (8 §, x. 
Mediis tranquillus in undie. 
This appears as the title motto of the thirty-second of 
“ Othonis Veni Emblemata Horatiana...... Amsteledami, 
1684." Noauthor is given, The extract from Horace 
whieh follows is the first two stanzas of ‘Od.,’ iii. 3, 
“ Justum et tenacem,” &c. There is a line in ‘Symposii 
Mnigmata’ which 7 to be worth comparing to 
Mediis tranquillus,’ 
Et manet in mediis undis immobile robur. 
Symposii Anigmata,’ 61, or in some 
editions 62, 
These ‘ Znigmata’ have been attributed also to Lac- 
tantius, The sixty-first (sixty-second) is entitled ‘ Pons.’ 
“ Mediis,” &c.. is the motto of the family of Smythe, 
of Methven Castle, Perthshire. Rosert Prerporyt. 
8. x. 177.) 
If look and gesture cannot speak, &c. 
G. W. C, does not quote correctly, The passage— 
For words are weak and most to seek 
When wanted fifty-fold, 
And then if silence will not speak, 
Or trembling lip and changing cheek, 
There’s nothing told— 
is from the “ Lay of Elena,” in ‘ Philip van Artevelde’ 
(p. 151, fourth edition), E, W. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

The Oxford English Dictio . Vol. III, Disburdened 
—Duobservant. Vol. 1V. Fish—Flexuose. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Tue division of labour lately undertaken in the conduct 

of the ‘New,’ or, as it is now preferentially called, the 

‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ once more bears good fruit, 

and two quarterly parts, edited respectively by Dr. Murray 

and Mr. Henry Bradley, attest the exemplary diligence 
of those connected with its production and the active 
that is being made with volumes iii. andiv. The 

li scale of advance as against all previous effort is 
maintained, the section now given of the third volume 
containing 1,550 words and almost 7,000 quotations, as 
against 943 words and 1,100 quotations—taking the 
highest figures reached in any preceding work. Not 
less marked is the disparity in the case of the section of 
the fourth volume, where 1,440 words are op 

997 in the ‘Century,’ and 8,214 quotations to 1,158. Of 

the words in Dis, dismal, the full history of which is 

now for the first time exhibited, is the most interesting. 

This word, as is shown, was originally the Anglo-French 

dis mal=Latin dies mali, evil days, “‘ the Egyptian days 

of the medizval calendar.” For more than three cen- 

turies it was thus applied; and ‘‘ when Minshev, in 1617, 

derived the word from Latin dies malus, ‘an euill and 

vnhappie time ’ (a derivation discarded by Dr. Trench as 

‘one of those p ble etymologies which one learns 

after a while to reject with contempt’), he was doubtless 

going upon the use of the word within his own memory.” 

Chaucer has, “‘I trowe hyt was in the dismalle, That 

was the x. woundes of Egipte.” Huloet, in 1552, has, 

**Dismall dayes, atri dies, dies Agiptiaci.”’ Birch, 

* Life of Milton,’ in 1738, writes, ‘‘ Before that dismal 

30th of January that his Majesty's Life was taken away.” 

Greene, in 1588, speaks of a dismal influence, and 

mon any of a ‘‘dismall lover.” It is, of course, im- 

possible to follow out this most interesting record, for 

which readers must turn to the work, where we have 

“The Great Dismal Swamp, with the smaller dismals,” 

The only word of old English age beginning in dis, itself 

from the Latin, is dish, with its compounds and deriva- 

tives. Of the words in the section of volume iv, “ not more 
than thirty-five existed in old English.” On many words 
new light is for the first time thrown, as fizz, flag, flame, 

Hane, flash, flaw, flake, fleet, and flesh and its derivatives. 

How thin are the partitions which divide !iterature from 

slang is shown when under fizz we find champagne, the 

first recorded use of 1864. 
py tenn ig we might, perhaps. have the term ig, 
or ig, a Pp ied to an assailant by David Garrick in The 

Fribbleria Fiag, a8 applied to endogenous p'ante, is 

left obscure in origin, as, for the rest, is fag, a banner. 

The origin of the two seems similar, since both convey the 

idea of waving. Two quotations are given from Lydgate 

for that curious word flaskisable, which he alone appears 
to have used. We have in our own list two other 
instances from the ‘Chronicle of Troy’ of the same 
writer, They cast, however, no further light on the 
word. Of the compounds or derivatives of flesh many 
will be wholly new to the majority of students. Filesh- 
ling, for a fieshly minded person, a derivative like world- 
ling, is very curious, Unending are, indeed, as we bave 
said, apart from all question of edification, the delight 
and amusement te be derived from the study of each 
successive issue of this work, the interest of which, like 
its value, is inexhaustible. We may once more, how- 
ever, draw the attention of our readers to the fact that 
the first six letters of the alphabet are now within near 


to | as Mr. Andrew Lang, and to 


reach of completion, and that inquiries concern 

words beginning with these letters should not be sent 

unless what is said in the ‘Oxford English Dictio: ’ 

has been consulted, Not much information is to 

the harvest-waggons of the ‘ Dictionary’ 
ve carried off their golden load. 


The Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart. By 
Andrew Lang. 2 vols, (Nimmo.) 
As the son-in-law and intimate of Scott, and as the 
writer of the second best biography of which our country 
can boast, Lockhart has claims upon attention. He is 
himeelf, moreover, @ fairly interesting, though not 
wholly sympathetic figure, and his close association with 
a number of men of letterr, concerning some of whom 
public curiosity is not yet sated, gives him further right 
to notice, On the whole, then, Lockhart deserves the 
liberally awarded recognition involved in a biography. 
He has got his deserts and more. To have his life to 
by a writer so competent, so quai. and so popular 
seen in a work printed 
and illustrated in the best style of Mr. Nimmo, is excep- 
tional good fortune. We are not sure, even, that we 
not grudge it to the ill-tempered and churlish assailant 
of Keates. We have, at any rate, read Mr, Lang’s 
apology—for to such it amounts—with much interest 
and pleasure, and are disposed to rank it among the 
best of recent biographies. Able, practised, and brilliant 
as he ie, Mr. Lang cannot make bricks without straw. 
Few and insignificant records concerning Lockbart’s 
early days exist, and the firet chapters of the biography 
are languid, not to say dull. From the moment Lock- 
hart comes into association with Scott, concerning whom 
we can never hear too much, they brighten up; and after 
the beginning of Lockhart’s London career and the 
establishment of the Quarterly Review they are startling. 
There are gaps and chasms in the story, due in part to 
the desire not to hurt people still living and in part te- 
Mr. Lang’s views as to the discharge of editorial func- 
tions generally. Against these things we have nothing 
to say. We have full confidence in Mr. Lang’s judgment 
and tact, and we accept gladly the book as he gives it 
us, He is less carried away by his subject than are the 
majority of biographers, and he is studious and exem- 
plarily just in the way generally in which he holds the 
scales, He does not quite convince us, nor, we fancy, 
himeelf, as to the good nature of Lockhart, long a ly 
free-lance in literature; and we think he insists over- 
much upon the cheerfulness with which Lockhart sus- 
tained in later life sufferings which, though severe, were 
scarcely exceptional. On the whole, however, the execu- 
tion of his task is such as we should expect at his bande, 
and the book itself will retain its place in literature,. 
Scott himself pointed out, with characteristic delicacy, 
to Lockhart his shortcominge, raying, Some little [!}’ 
turn towards personal satire ie, 1 think, the only draw- 
back to your great and powerful talents.” The fact 
that he was, through his intemperate criticism, in- 
directly and vicariously, but absolutely, responsible 
for the death of a man modified, as necessarily it must, 
his acerbity. Of this terrible business Mr. Lang gives 
an admirable account. From the first volume we 
learn what, so far as we know, has not once been sus- 
pected—that Scott at one time contemplated going into 
the Church, Mr. Lang credits Lockhart, very properly, 
with delicacy in not seeking, in his biography of Burns, 
to explore the ia of the story of Highland Mary. 
It is to be wished that the example of this reticence had 
been followed. Scott, asking after the authorship of 
* Pelham,’ receives from Lockhart the answer that it “is 
writ by a Mr. Bulwer, a Norfolk squire, and horrid 
puppy.” Some interesting side-lighte, though no positive 
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revelation, is cast upon the “arrogant chilliness” and 
other characteristics of Wordswortb. A special feature in 
a most attractive book consists in the illustrations, Many 
of these, some of them skilfully and handsomely repro- 
duced in colours, are from Lockhart’s own designs, 
With pencil, as with pen, he was a master of caricature. 
A design of Miss Violet Lockbart, by her brother, which 
serves as frontispiece to the second volume, is very 
taking. Lockhart’s own clear-cut, bandsome features 
are reproduced from a painting by Sir Francis Grant 
and a design by Daniel Maclise. Of Leigh Hunt, Wilson 
Croker, Hogg, aud many other notabilities mentioned 
there are new and delightful pictures, and there ia a 
pleasing design from a water colour of Miss Scott, after- 
wards Mrs. Lockhart. Abundant MS, stores bave been 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Lang. Thanks to the 
varied attractions of the book, it constitutes a brilliant 
record of literary life in Edinburgh and political life in 
England in the time of Peel and Wellington. 


Cherry and Violet. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell., 
(Nimmo, ) 

Tus volume is a companion to ‘ The Household of Sir 
Thomas More,’ recently reviewed in our columns, It is 
got up with no less luxury of detail, and is in every way 
worthy of its companionship, Concerning the narrative 
iteelf, in which the London of the Commonwealth and 
that of the Restoration are vividly depicted, there is little 
now to be said. The story of the Plague is told with ali 
the reulism of Defoe and of Pepys, and the account of 
the Fire is only less vivid. This is, indeed, as is gener- 
ally recognized, one of the best and most valued works 
of Miss Manning, whose individuality was so long, 80 
modestly, and so successfully concealed. What will add 
to its general popularity, and make also direct appeal to 
the antiquary, are the illustrations, twenty-six in all, of 
Mr. John Jellicve and Mr. Herbert Railton, in which 
the scenes and life of seventeenth century London are 
vividly and finely reproduced. Many of these illustra- 
tions are unsurpassably lifelike. The Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
B.D., supplies an appreciative memoir of Miss Manning, 
between whom and Miss Christina Rossetti he establishes 
an interesting parallel, adding a high eulogy of a work 
which requires no further tribute to its character, 
The time for gift-books has as yet scarcely arrived. It 
is, however, safe to say that of those the future has in 
store few are likely to be wortbier, more suitable, or 
more generally prized than this handsome edition of a 
well-known and delightful book. 


Wiltshire Notes and Queries. Vol. I, 1893-1895, 
(Devizes, Simpson ; Loudon, Stock.) 

Ir has sometimes been said that there is a tendency 
growing up to produce too many of these local Notes 
and Queries, and that if there were fewer of them, 
those that existed would be more interesting, and con- 
tain more information likely to be of use to the student. 
In some cases this is no doubt true; but in the goodly 
volume before us we can see scarcely anything that it 
would have been wiser to omit, while it is a perfect mine 
of wealth for those who are interested in folk-lore. In 
Wiltshire we find that not only is May considered an 
unlucky month for weddings—a belief that is to be met 
with in other parts of England, and is the general 
opinion in Scotland—but that it is alsoan unlucky month 
to be born in, and this extends even to animals, for there 
is a Wiltshire saying “‘ May cats catch no rats.” We 
find many of the customs noted are common to other 

of land. The belief that the bride’s feet must 
not touch the threshold upon coming home after the 
honeymoon is mentioned. A case of this kind occurred 
in Lincolnshire in 1888, When the carriage containing 


the bride and bridegroom drove up to the door of the 
bridegroom's father, the husband lifted his wife from the 
carriage and carried her up the steps and into the ball. 
The illustrations in this volume are much above the 
average, The only thing that we see to find fault with is 
that long extracts relating to Wiltshire are given from 
the Gentleman's Magazine. Surely it is a mistake to 
take up space with matter that is already in print, and 
to be found when wanted by any one who will take the 
trouble to look for it, 


A Supplement to How to Write the History of a 
Family. By W. P. W. Phillimore. (The Asther190, 
Chancery Lane.) 

THERE is little that needs saying about this book. 

Those who found the original volume of use will no 

doubt be glad of the assistance of the one before us; but 

it can only be used effectively in conjunction with the 
previous publication. 


THE Intermédiaire for 10 August includes, among other 
useful notes, questions, and replies, the first part of an 
account of the sacred wells of Alsace ; and the followi 
number makes mention of some of the celebrat 
“black virgins,” so popular in France; while in that for 
the 30th of the month Belgian dragon legends are com- 
mented on, and the curious qualities attributed to the 
epring known as the Fontaine d’Avaurd are described. 


THE Giornale di Erudizione for August offers to its 
readers, as usual, several book notices likely to be of 
value to the historian, archwologist, and ethnologist, in 
addition to an interesting collection of queries and 
answers on various subjects, ranging from philology, 
political satires, and Milton’s Italian sonnets to the 
popular Italian folk-tale of the man who killed seven 
wives by tickling the soles of their feet. 


GeweraL Juno, the editor and proprietor of the 
French Notes and Queries, a distinguished officer whose 
military career was wrecked through his close associa- 
——_ General Boulanger, was buried in Paris on the 

inst, 


Botices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

Wx cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


R. J. Suir, Montreal (“Samuel Hopkins No 
individual named Hopkins of a date earlier than 1814 is 
mentioned in Burke. 

Unotz Lingerie”)—A well-known French 
word, from dinge, linen, 

J. B, B. (‘ Shell Grotto at Margate ”).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8 8. vi, adr, 437, 471. ? 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Second Edition, price 4d. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. FR 


“Convey « great deal of information in any way dry 
or technical.’’— Kentish Mereury. 


G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
Rew meen ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


ith the Observation 
Solar and Lunar Ec 7. om in Ancient ai Modern Times. By 
T. LYNN, BA. 


London: E. 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Crores, 8.W. 


Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LISRARY.—Square lémo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


Atheneum These ballads and stirring : such are ‘ The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Co: 
John,’ the soldier's for the Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,” 
* Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have tish blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's Ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.”’ 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 110 and 111, St. Martin’sJane, W.C. 


THE ROLLS CHAPEL, 


Neote#s and QUERIES 


for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 1892, 

contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 

THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 

LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 

CLIFFORD'S INN. 

OLD SERJEANTS INN 

SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY LANE. 

THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, TOOK'S-COURT. 


Price 4d. ; by post, 4jd. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 
LANG'S LIFE of LOCKHART. 
THOREAU as a PORT. 
PATER’S GASTON de LATOUR. 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE and its OCCUPANTS. 
SYMBOLIC LOGIC. 


NEW NOVELS--When Two Tides Meet; London Pride; The A 4 
Man ; A Fool of Nature ; An Easy-going Fellow ; Paula; A Princess 
of the Gutter; Not Exactly ; The Stolen n Bishop. 


CATALOGUES of MANUSCRIPTS. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 

AUSTKALIAN TALES. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE, 

THREE BOOKS on CHINA. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The ‘ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ ae 
The SUPPOSED CONCLUSION of the EPISTLE of POLYCARP. ‘cor 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—The Cambridge Natural meer Library Table; Sir Fer- 
dinand von Mueller; Ast ; Gossip. 


PINE ARTS—The Rarly Schools of Rew Prints; The recent! 
discovered * Uas” at South Kensington ; Gossip. . 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRA MA—Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM for October 10 contains Articles on 
The HASTINGS CHESS TOURNAMENT. 
MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S REMINISCENCES. 
The LITERARY STUDY of the BIBLE. 
HENRY VIII. 
NEW NOVELS—Val ; Goddesses Three ; A Modern Out of the 


Workhouse De ter; The Tower of Ghilsan, Grim- 
shaw; The Radical’s Wife; A Son of Ishmael; His Vindication 


ENGLISH S8CHOOL-BOOKS. 
SHORT STORIES. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
M. PAUL KALLIGAS. 
‘The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS.’ 
A QUESTION of PACT. 
The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Nativ 


FINE ARTS—Arehwological Societies ; bn Arts and Crafts Exhibition ; 
Mr. Du Maurier ; The Coming Publish ing Season ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


ALso— 
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THE OXFORD ENGLISH ‘DICTIONARY. 


TWO NEW SECTIONS NOW READY, 4to. paper covers, 2s. 6d. each. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 
DISBURDENED—DISOBSERVANT. Vol. III. Edited by Dr. Murray, 
FISH—FLEXUOSE. Vol. IV. Edited by Henry Brapvey, M.A. 

“ Consid the immense labour involved, Dr. Murray continues to make rapid ress with his ‘New — 
Dictionary.’...... aking the two sections together we find that where Johnson gave only 459 words research and 
the dovelagmens during a century and a half of the English language has produced 3,331 words claiming a lexicographer’s 
attention. Moreover, the present sections contain not only over 1,600 more words than the most exhaustive recent 
—- dictionaries, but also nearly 13,000 more illustrative quotations, a rich reward certainly for the assiduous quest. 

conducted by Dr. Murray and his colleagues.’ "— Times. 


Just published, buckram, 8vo. 16s. net. 


A HANDBOOK of ANATOMY for ART STUDENTS. By Professor 


ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. M.B., Professor of Human Anatomy in the University of Oxford. With numerous 
Illustrations. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


ADAM SMITH: Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms, delivered 
in the University of ho ae aye. | pee Reported by a Student in 1763, and Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, GANWAN 


Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo. 8s. 


A TREATISE of HUMAN NATURE. By David Hume. Reprinted from 
the Original Edition, and Edited, with an Analytical Index, by L. A. SELBY-BIGGE, M.A, om Fellow and 
Lecturer of University College, Oxford, 


CHAUCER : the Minor Poems. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D. 


Just published, quun ere. cloth, pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


A STUDENT'S PASTIME: being a Select Series of Articles reprinted 
from Notes and Queries. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKBEAT, Litt.D. 
The latest Grom and of cur have given in the most 
succinct shape.” — and Queries. 
Just published, small 4to. half vellum, 24s. net cash. 165 Copies only are for sale, all of which are numbered. 


CEST DAUCASI et de NICOLETE. Reproduced in Photo-facsimile and 
a from the unique MS. in the Engethimne Nationale at Paris, fonds francais, 2168, by the care 
W. BOURDILLON, M.A., formerly 5 Ww College, Oxford. 


COMPLETION OF THE THIRD EDITION OF DEAN KITCHIN’S ‘HISTORY OF FRANCE.’ 
In 3 vols. at 10s, 6d, each. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE (to 1793). By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., Dean of 


Durham, Third Edition, Revised. 
*,* Vol. I. (to 1453), Vol. II. (a.p. 1453-1624), and Vol. III. (1624-1793). 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in DANTE. First Series: Scripture and Classical Authors in 
Dante. By EDWARD MOORE, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
e book is f the most i t tributi that hi been made 
poet of the Middle ions to the growing literature devoted to 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen-corner, E.C. 
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